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Should Such a Faith Offend? ’ 


ig 724 N such a rite, the Communion, there is a true and beau- Boca 
36 tiful sacramentalism. There is also a moral stimulus, Hi 
for as the worshipers take part in the service they know 

that, whether they live or die, they must live unto the Lord. But 
when superstition enters in, and with it the belief that a conse- 
crated wafer has spiritual properties, we approach a region of 
pagan custom and fancy. As against such fancies we must as- 
sert that Christ’s judgment after death will be a moral judgment. 
No sacramental mechanism can alter it. We do not need to be 
fortified against the love of God, and no rites of the church can 
fortify us against His justice. A wafer by itself has no more 
value than a penny placed in the hand of a dying man to pay 
his fare to the grim ferryman who shall take him safely across 
the Styx. The sacraments are rightly used when, and only when, 
they inspire men to live good lives. When they become associ- 
ated with magical or mechanical ideas, their influence becomes 
disastrous, for then they sunder religion from morality. Such 
consequences ate familiar to students of history. The Reforma- 
tion was a protest, in the name of truth, against the moral abuses 
which were encouraged by the false pagan beliefs entrenched in 
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medieval Catholicism. 
From “Should Such a Faith Offend?” 
By Ernest William Barnes, Bishop of Manchester. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE FORTIETH YOUNG PEOPLE’S CON- 
VENTION 
HE Fortieth Annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held this year at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, July 14 to 18. Dr. Frank D. Adams will de- 
liver the keynote address at the opening session on 
Saturday night, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Mrs. 
J. W. Vallentyne are the preachers for Sunday morn- 
ing and night respectively. Mr. Reamon, Mr. Olson, 
Mr. Settgas and Pliny Allen are among the other 
speakers announced. Parties, bonfires, lunches, ban- 
quets, excursions, alternate with sunrise services, 
vespers, and business. Under the noble pines at 
Ferry Beach, close to the ocean, the Young People 
ought to be able to enjoy themselves and transact 
their business no matter how torrid the weather. 

The National Board of the Y. P. C. U. has some 
real problems to solve. Year by year the Union has 
been growing younger.. Time was when many people 
thirty and forty years old attended the Union conven- 
tions. Then came the years when people from twenty 
to thirty were in the saddle. Now the great majority 
are in their teens. This means that they have more 
of themselves to give and less money to give. It 
means also that all that they do and all that is done 
for them counts more than if they were older. Exuber- 
ant, enthusiastic, impressionable, hopeful, there are 
possibilities in these organized young people not yet 
fully realized. 

We suggest for this Convention these things: 

(a) No further drawing out of older members. 
The younger the average the more the older ones will 
count as a balance wheel. 

(b) Organization of a committee of Union 
Co-operators made up of graduates of the Union and 
other friends willing to pay ten dollars a year. 

(c) Some method of passing the word along 
tactfully through Union Co-operators in local par- 
ishes that the National Union can do its work only 
if local Unions pay up their quotas, and that if local 
Unions are made up of very young members with 
little money, a bit of judicious steering and help might 
accomplish wonders. 

(d) Emphasis on missionary work. The great 


days of the Y. P. C. U. have been those in which 
they have done the most for others. Both home 
and foreign work ought to be in the budget. There are 
opportunities in the struggling liberal churches of 
Central Europe, in Korea, in Japan, and in every state 
of the Union. There are starving Chinese, coal 
miners in pitiable plight, little children of the poorer 
districts of New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francis- 
co, to help. 

There are chances for service in Summer outings 
work, hospital work, crippled children’s work, social 
settlement work. Amelia Earhart flew the Atlantic. 
All of England, high and low, turned out to honor her. 
But in the midst of her triumphs her thoughts went 
back to the little children at Dennison House, Boston, 
to which she is giving her life. A social service pro- 
gram must be a part of a wise Y. P. C. U. program. 

The Union has done much in the past. It can 
do more in the future. Let all Universalists give the 
young people a hail and a hand. 


* * 


DESTROYED BY TEUTONIC FURY 


HE controversy over the inscription on the new 
library building at Louvain, Belgium, at last 
is out in the open. Practically all American 

newspapers, the rector of the university, the Pope, 
Herbert Hoover, Nicholas Murray Butler, who was 
chairman of the American Committee, are on one 
side, and a mob of Belgian students, the Paris news- 
papers and the architect, Mr. Whitney Warren, are 
on the other side. 

In a building designed for the centuries should 
hate be commemorated? Mr. Whitney Warren says 
yes. He insists on the inscription: ‘Destroyed by 
Teutonic Fury. Rebuilt by American Generosity.” 
Not only that, but he gives us an illuminating look 
into the inside of one architect’s brain: “As architect 
and artist of the building,’ he says, ‘I have the right 
to insist that the building shall be constructed as I 
planned, and even after completion of the building, 
I have the right to insist that the structure shall be 
maintained as I built it.” 

It is not a difficult undertaking to induce a crowd 
of students to rush a barricade and tear something 
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down. Louvain boys fundamentally are not different 
from Harvard, Tufts or Yale boys. So when a balus- 
trade was going up without the inscription, the boys 
tore it down and broke it up. 

Mr. Whitney Warren invokes the imposing figure 
of the late Cardinal Mercier in support of his ““Teutonic 
Fury” inscription. We have some knowledge of Bel- 
gium and of Cardinal Mercier. It is exceedingly 
doubtful if Cardinal Mercier in the light of to-day 
would want anything done to keep hatred alive. A 
truculent, militaristic, autocratic Germany still in 
the saddle might have made everybody feel different. 
A friendly Republican Germany is another thing. 

In spite of her marvelous recovery, Belgium still 
has her wounds, physical and mental. Any issue like 
this will be sure to make dying embers blaze up here 
and there. But the sober sense of the country will 
be with the university authorities and against Mr. 
Warren. Not all who have suffered the most hate the 
most—the King and the Queen of the Belgians for 
example. 

* * 


SHALL IT BE HOOVER OR SMITH? 


HERE are differences between Herbert Hoover 
and Alfred E. Smith, and differences between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, but 

the Kansas City and Houston Conventions have 
made certain that we shall have an able, upright 
President for the next four years. Both Secretary 
Hoover and Governor Smith are men of fine character 
and conspicuous ability. The campaign therefore 
ought to be on a high plane. 

Nothing in American history surpasses the ro- 

mance in the career of Governor Smith, who has 
come up to positions of dignity and power from the 
sidewalks of New York. Greater even than the ro- 
mance of Plymouth, Vt., or West Branch, Iowa, the 
birthplace of Mr. Hoover, is the romance in the life 
of the man who has emerged from the shadow of the 
slum. : 
But the story of the Quaker boy also has its 
appeal. Bereft of his father at the age of six, of his 
mother at ten, with his own way to make, he is one 
of the boys, of whom there have been so many in this 
country, who got all the more out of education be- 
cause they had to work for it. Apart from any con- 
nection with the Presidency, the life of Hoover is one 
of the great stories of our history. 

There are differences and resemblances between 
the two candidates. Hoover is abstemious. Smith 
likes the good things of life. Hoover is no speech- 
maker. Smith is a great campaigner. Hoover has 
never appealed for votes or held an elective office. 
Smith has been Governor more often than any other 
man in the history of New York. Hoover has had 
little contact with politicians. Smith is an officer in 
one of the most powerful political organizations in 
America. Both are hard workers. Both are practical 
men with a passion for tangible results. Both are 


idealists. Both have a kind of Grover Cleveland 
conception of public office as a public trust. Both 
are democratic in their ideas and their habits. Both 


are human, lovable men to know. 
We have never had in public service abler execu- 


tives than these two men. Governor Smith has a 
broader grasp of the business of New York State 
than any other man in the service of the state, and 
Herbert Hoover has had a wider experience with both 
national and international affairs than most men in 
the service of the nation. In our opinion either man 
would be competent intellectually to deal with na- 
tional affairs, and would measure up to the traditions 
of the high office for which they have been nominated. 

Back of Mr. Hoover there will be an immense 
amount of stupid fanaticism and reaction. Back of 
Governor Smith there will be an immense amount of 
claptrap and humbug. Both men, in our opinion, will 
rise above the empty sound and fury of their zealous 
adherents and give dignity to their campaigns. 

The issues are less the issues of the respective 
platforms and more the question of the respective 
candidates. Which will make the better President? 
Laying aside prejudice, Christian men must study this 
question, make up their minds and act on their 
convictions. 

We are against almost everything said in either 
convention. A cheaper lot of speeches (with a few 
notable exceptions) never came squealing and groan- 
ing over our radio. We are for a fair field for both 
men. One of them we hope will win. Just which 
one, as a citizen, we are perfectly willing at any time 
and place to say. As editor of a religious weekly it 
is not our business to say. 

Having angered half of our readers by what we 
have written previously about Alfred E. Smith and 
the other half by what we have said about Herbert 
Hoover, we are attempting in this editorial, which 
expresses our deepest convictions, to see if we can get 
everybody mad at once. 

* * 


A NEW MAGNA CHARTA FOR NEW JERSEY 


N New Jersey, certainly one of our most con- 
I servative states and: often called one of our 
most reactionary, the Court of Errors and 
Appeals has handed down a decision in the Roger 
Baldwin case which gives hope and courage to all 
friends of liberty. 

Mr. Baldwin, an officer of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, went to Paterson, N. J., to address 
a meeting of strikers in a hall legally hired for that 
purpose. Forbidden by the police to hold the meeting, 
he went to the steps of the City Hall, planted the 
American flag and addressed the people. He was 
arrested on a charge of unlawful assembly, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to six months in the Trenton 
prison. On appeal this sentence was confirmed by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Court of Appeals, however, has reversed 
the lower courts and released Mr. Baldwin. At the 
same time, through Justice Kalisch, the Court ren- 
dered an opinion in which one hears the echo of great 
historic documents which guarantee liberty, from 
Magna Charta to the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of the State of New Jer- 
sey. The right to assemble, to make known their 
opinions, to petition for redress of grievances, says 
Justice Kalisch, “are basic to our plan of government.” 
They are ‘‘bulwarks which sustain the whole structure 
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of human freedom.” They must be ‘‘given the most 
liberal and comprehensive construction.” 

There was no evidence of intent to do any unlaw- 
ful act and no unlawful act was done except by the 
police in’ preventing the assembly. 

With a growing tendency in this country to for- 
_ bid meetings with whose object we do not agree, it 
is necessary to remind ourselves again of our rights— 
constitutional if not inalienable. 

There is far greater danger to our institutions 
and to our Constitution in proceedings like those 
undertaken against Mr. Baldwin, than in inflammatory 
speeches denouncing acts of government. 

It is well to think of law as a stern avenger which 
follows the criminal to the farthest corner of the 
country and confronts him with his record. It is 
well also to remember that according to American 
ideals law is that power through which the lowest, 
meanest citizen we have is protected and defended 
from injustice and wrong. 

* * 


THE DRAMA IN THE ARCTIC 


HEN General Nobile, the Italian airman, 
circled the North Pole in his dirigible the 
Italia, dropped the cross with the papal 
blessing and then exchanged wireless messages with 
the Pope and Mussolini, thrilling as was the exploit, 
he was merely raising the curtain on an Arctic drama, 
the end of which is not yet. Fighting an Arctic 
blizzard, the Italia was wrecked, the car with eleven 
men crashing to an ice floe in the Arctic ocean, one 
being killed. The bag with seven other men whirled 
off, nobody knows where. 

Three of the hardiest left on the floe were de- 
tached from the party and started on foot for help, 
but have not been heard from since. Nor did any one 
hear from Nobile for many days. Then faint radio 
signals from the frozen ocean north of Spitzbergen 
gave his approximate location. 

In the rescue operations which have been carried 
out against great odds, some of the finest qualities of 
human nature have been revealed. There were the 
compatriots of Nobile, naturally keen to be the ones 
to find him, who rushed northward in powerful air- 
planes. There were the Russian Soviets. Few of us 
have great admiration for them, but we learned that 
the Soviets own the most powerful ice-breaker in the 
Arctic, and when at last Italy gave the word, this 
vessel was started on her dangerous mission. Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Finnish, Swedish, French, and Ger- 
man aviators rushed to the rescue, and governments 
sent cruisers and other vessels. 

Then on to the stage again came Amundsen, the 
only man in the world who has been to both Poles. 
There had been a bitter quarrel between Amundsen 
and Nobile and between the Norwegians and Italians 
over the remark of Nobile that Amundsen had been 
merely a passenger on the famous flight of the Norge 
over the North Pole, which in fact Amundsen had or- 
ganized. But with the flashing of the S. O. S. and 
with human lives at stake real men forget their ri- 
valries. 

Into the North went Amundsen, his fellow country- 
man Dietrichsen, also a famous explorer, Guilbaud 


the Frenchman, who carried them in his powerful 
plane, and a crew of three. Twice they passed over 
Nobile and his men without seeing them, and then 
they too were swallowed up by the vast spaces and 
silences of the Arctic. ‘ 

To an Italian aviator guided by the radio came 
the honor of first reaching the Nobile party, and 
dropping food and clothing. Lundborg, a Swede, 
accomplished ‘‘the impossible’”’ by landing on the floe 
and taking off again with Nobile, crashing on his sec- 
ond trip and becoming marooned himself. 

All these men have measured up to the finest 
traditions of the race for skill and courage. They 
have set a fine example of international co-operation. 
They have added to our knowledge of aviation. They 
have increased our faith in ourselves. 


* * 


A CHINESE MOTHER AND CHILD 


ORE effective than anything we have written 

| V) in behalf of the China Famine Relief Work are 

the pictures in the Literary Digest for June 23. 

Many a man who has put off doing anything about 

it personally, will take one look at those pictures and 

reach for his check-book. He will sleep better after he 

makes a generous contribution. He will sit down to 
his own bountiful table with more zest. 

The four pictures are: 1. A mother and child, 
entitled “Starving and No Relief in Sight.” 2. “An 
Abandoned Tot Found by the Wayside.” 3. ‘““Hun- 
ery but Hopeful: Waiting for a Boat to Carry Them 
to Manchuria, Land of Promise.” 4. “Feeding the 
Multitudes at a Field Station of the Swastika, the 
Chinese Red Cross.” To change the expression on some 
of these Chinese faces, to answer the question written 
eloquently in every posture, to give them a chance for 
life and happiness—that is within the means of prac- 
tically every American citizen. 

It is a terrible thing to have anybody on this 
great food-full earth of ours starve to death. It takes 
so little to sustain life. It costs so little to furnish the 
food necessary to keep a human being in full health 
and strength. In the parts of China where the 
famine is bad, the average income in normal times for 
a family of five is less than fifty dollars a year. These 
people have never had much, and their lives have 
been marked for hard toil. But now their little has 
been taken from them. Repeated droughts and re- 
peated invasions of warring armies have swept their 
province bare. 

These Chinese are not animals. If they were 
just so many dogs, still our hearts would bleed, for 
even dogs suffer and beseech the only God they know. 
But these Chinese have a fine natural intelligence and 
great industry. Among no people is the filial tie 
stronger. Judge then their suffering when the old 
folks whom every instinct commands them to succor 
fall down from hunger and they can do nothing for 
them. Reflect on the thoughts that must pass through 
the brains of mothers who have children to provide 
for. 

We must help China—help her quickly, help her 
adequately. The China Famine Relief office in New 
York is 419 Fourth Avenue, in Boston at 4 Park 
Street. 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


Benjamin B. Hersey * 


* And who is my neighbor?—Luke 10 : 29. 


S70 begin my sermon this morning I want to 
s| read again the first part of the scripture 
lesson: ‘“‘And behold a certain lawyer stood 

wi) up and made trial of him, saying, Teacher, 
ee shall I do to inherit eternal life? And he said 
unto him, What is written in the law? How readest 
thou? And he answering said, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. And he said unto him, 
Thou hast answered right: this do and thou shalt 
live. But he, desiring to justify himself, said unto 
Jesus, And who is my neighbor?” 

In answer to this question Jesus told the parable 
of “The Good Samaritan.”” But Jesus could not see 
the complexity of the modern world. He could not 
see the problems which confront us to-day as a result 
of our interdependence. Our individual problems, 
our national problems and our international prob- 
lems, all have grown to such proportions that they 
would stagger the mind of two thousand years ago. 
But our knowledge has increased in proportion. 
Yes, we can truthfully say that our problems are an 
outgrowth of our increased knowledge, directly or 
indirectly. 

The principle of the story of the Good Samaritan 
is just as true to-day as it was when Jesus said to the 
lawyer, ““Go thou and do likewise.’”’ But our prob- 
lems of helping the other fellow have become so great 
that we can ask, not to test Jesus but in honest per- 
plexity, Who is my neighbor? Modern methods of 
communication and transportation have brought 
about such great changes in our methods of living 
that we can no longer say that our neighbor resides a 
few miles away, nor is the only neighbor that needs 
help the one whom we chance to find on the street, 
and who has been attacked by robbers. Our indi- 
vidual neighbor has outgrown this definition, and he 
may now be the man who lives a thousand miles 
away and whom we shall never see. No less has the 
problem of neighborliness between communities grown 
with the rise of modern inventions, and nations must 
now face new international problems because they are 
now closer together than ever before when one con- 
siders the element of time. But let us take these 
problems up in order. 

The first of course is the problem of the individual 
neighbor. I, too, will use a parable to illustrate my 
point. Some months ago a farmer living near Trenton, 
New Jersey, was bitten by a copperhead snake and, 
like those who passed the suffering man in Jesus’ 
parable, there were some of the farmer’s acquaintances 
who believed that nothing could be done, so they did 
nothing. But there was a man who believed that 
something could be done and he set about to do it. 
The bitten man was rushed to the hospital in Trenton 
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in a fast motor car, in less than fifteen minutes. 
Communication with the Bronx Zoo in New York 
was instantly provided by the telephone. The anti- 
snake-bite serum was at once prepared for shipment, 
and it was rushed to the ferry in New York by auto- 
mobile. A fast motor boat waited at the ferry to take 
the serum across the Hudson to the New Jersey 
shore. A motorcycle state officer was waiting there, 
and when he received the packet he rode for forty 
miles at a speed of eighty miles an hour. He covered 
the forty miles in thirty minutes. Another officer 
with a motorcycle then took the serum the remain- 
ing thirty-five miles to Trenton in thirty-two minutes. 
The race with death was won; he arrived in time to 
save the farmer’s life. 

It is easy to see that no one man could be picked 
out as the true neighbor in this case, but all who took 
part in the race with death were true neighbors, not 
for a moment forgetting the men who made this 
thing possible by their inventions, nor those who put 
honest labor into the making of the serum, the building 
of the telephone, the motor boat, the motorcycles, 
and the automobiles—all were true neighbors of the 
stricken man because a failure of any one of these 
things might have meant certain death. 

To-day, being a neighbor means doing our daily 
work well, for there is so much that depends upon it. 
It is seldom that we have the chance to aid a man 
who has been attacked by robbers, but through team 
work, every day, perhaps we unknowingly aid in 
saving some person’s life. And who is there to say 
that some day that same person may not be the link 
in the chain that will save your life? 

This same problem extends itself to communities 
as well as in individual cases. Let us take for example 
a fire or a flood in a certain community. Two thou- 
sand years ago what would the problem have been? 
Perhaps none at all, because the other communities 
would not have heard of the disaster until it was too 
late for them to do anything, and if it was not too 
late, then they could do nothing because transporta- 
tion facilities were inadequate to provide proper re- 
lief, and because they could do nothing there was no 
problem at all. But let us suppose that the community 
that wished to aid was near enough, what would be 
the limit of assistance? It would be limited to the 
surplus food supplies held by that particular com- 
munity and that would be all. Contrast this with 
what happens to-day. 

When a disaster overtakes a certain district the 
entire nation knows about it before the waters have 
reached their high mark, or the fire has been put out, 
and if the situation is serious enough the whole world 
has this knowledge. No one community or district 
is called upon to bear the entire burden of assisting 
the stricken people, but the whole nation takes part, 
as happened in the Mississippi and the Vermont 
floods. Food is sent from the parts of the nation 
which can best spare that food, and the entire nation 
bears the expense of the relief work. Neighborliness 
in this respect is far more complicated than it was 
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when Jesus answered the lawyer. When the call 
comes now for assistance every community must 
help to bear the burden. No one can have the glory 
and honor of doing the thing along, nor does any one 
have to carry the burden alone. 

The last question which we will deal with this 
morning is the problem of relationship between na- 
tions, and it is by far the most important of the 
three. 

We are faced with a problem to-day upon which 
rests the fate of the civilized world. Its proper solu- 
tion means happiness for the whole world. A bung- 
ling of the solution will mean misery and death, and 
perhaps an utter destruction of civilization. We of 
the present generation must properly solve this prob- 
lem or perish. We must change the meaning of the 
question slightly when we ask ‘Who is my neigh- 
bor?” We must try to get a better understanding of 
the character of the people of the different nations, 
for they have become our neighbors with the anni- 
hilation of distance. 

We have seen the Atlantic spanned by an air- 
plane all the way from New York to Paris in thirty- 
three hours. And this week’s papers are telling us 
that the Pacific, too, has been conquered. Four fliers 
have gone from Oakland, California, to the Fiji 
Islands in less than sixty-six hours flying time. It 
seems that it is only a matter of a few years until 
these things will be daily occurrences. The whole 
world is becoming one unit more than ever before 
when we speak of distance, but from the pen of Count 
Keyserling come these disquieting words: ‘World 
Americanization is impossible, because America and 
Europe are so wholly different. Those who judge 
America severely nowadays, do it by Old World stand- 
ards; but you can not apply Old World standards to 
the New World any more than you can apply American 
standards to the Old World. It produces only mis- 
understanding now, and will do so to an even greater 
extent in the future. For the ocean is becoming wider 
and wider and, spiritually, at least, Europe and 
America must agree to separate.” 

Let us consider for a moment the significance of 
that last sentence. “For the ocean is becoming wider 
and wider, and, spiritually, at least, Europe and 
America must agree to separate.” In this age when 
we have seen within the span of our own lives the 
beginning and the development of such inventions 
as the radio and airplane, we wonder how any sane 
man can tell us that the ocean is becoming wider and 
wider. Have not these two inventions alone made 
that vast ocean a factor which does not need to be 
reckoned with when we consider the element of time? 
We know, too, that the last quarter century has seen 
this nation take its place in world affairs, and that, 
through trade and finance, we are more than ever 
associates of the nations of Europe; yet a great thinker 
says that “spiritually, at least, Europe and America 
must agree to separate.”’ Why? Because the very 
forces which tend to draw these nations together are 
powerful factors in developing individuality within 
the nations themselves. 

In every nation upon the earth to-day there lies 
a dormant fear that it will have the ideas and cus- 
toms of some other nation thrust upon it. European 


nations are afraid that American commercialism will 
invade their countries, and here in America we fear 
the importation of European ideas because we are 
afraid that the institutions which have become so 
dear to us will be destroyed. Because the people of 
every nation know the characteristics of the people 
of every other nation, they have become more than 
ever Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Americans, 
or whatever the case may be. As these nations 
have taken their places in world affairs there has 
grown within them a national pride which parallels 
the importance of the position of the nation in the 
world. It is useless to deny that we are more Ameri- 
cans than we were before our entrance into the World 
War, and this national consciousness and pride has 
grown as this nation has taken its place with the 
other nations. True, we do know more about, the 
other nations of the earth than we did thirty years 
ago, but we are more than ever Americans. 

Every mother knows that the babe which she 
holds in her arms is neither conscious of himself as a 
unit or as a part of the family group. Soon this baby 
becomes a child which, as it grows, develops a con- 
sciousness of himself and of those about him, but as 
yet his interests are still self interests. During the 
adolescent period he begins to realize that he is a part 
of the family group, and also begins to acquire in- 
dividuality. The mother sees that her child is now 
assuming a place of importance in family affairs, and 
as his consciousness of this importance grows, his 
feeling of self-importance grows with it. She sees 
him become more closely associated with the life of 
the family, and at the same time drift away from her 
influence and guidance. He begins to develop a mind 
of his own. 

The next step is into full manhood. The man 
realizes his obligations to the family fully, and at the 
same time he becomes fully conscious of his own self 
as an individual. The very growth which has brought 
him into closer relationship with the family has 
brought about a realization of his own selfhood. Near- 
er, yet farther away—a seeming paradox, but true. 

What is true of the individual is true for nations 
also. As I have already pointed out, as they assume a 
more important place in the affairs of the world and 
are brought into closer relation with other nations 
their awareness of themselves as national units grows 
in proportion. The people of these nations acquire a 
pride which was not there before and a greater sense 
of loyalty to the nation that has grown to be so im- 
portant a unit. 

In this feeling of greater national importance 
lurks the danger of a national imperialism. The na- 
tion is likely to feel that its ways and ideas are the 
best and that other nations should adopt those ways 
and ideas, and it sets about to urge these upon other 
nations, ready to use force if necessary. But no na- 
tion has ever successfully attempted to do this. Rome 
tried it and failed. Napoleon tried, and finally his 
great armies went down to defeat, and if it is tried 
again it will fail as it has before. The people of the 
different nations are shaped by different environments 
and they acquire their customs and ideas through these, 
therefore it is silly’for one nation to try to force its 
waysupon another. Thecustoms of a people developed 
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by centuries of time, can not be changed over-night. 

We all know what happens to the man who 
because of the importance of his position tries to 
force his ideas upon others. He soon loses the re- 
spect and wins the hostility of those about him, and 
as a consequence loses all that he has gained. It is 
this way with nations; they can make or break them- 
selves as they become more important. Make them- 
selves by retaining their individuality and respecting 
the rights of others, or break themselves by trying to 
make all the other nations like them. 

So we can understand the meaning of the last 
part of that sentence quoted from Count Keyserling, 
“Spiritually at least Europe and America must agree 
to separate.” This statement may be extended to 
include all nations, for each has its own individual 
gifts and peculiarities. 

These differences do not mean that the nations 
must be continually at war with each other, but it 
is clear that if these differences are not noted and 
respected war is inevitable. The nations must agree 
to let each other live their respective national lives 
without outside interference from other nations, and 
to carry on with each other in making the world a 
better place in which to live. Not a stereotyped 
sameness for all nations, but a mutual understanding 
of national differences, is the goal which the world 
should set for itself to-day. 
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And thus we see that the question, ““Who is my 
neighbor?” grows more complicated as the world 
progresses. New inventions, new discoveries, and 
increased knowledge open up new fields of mutual 
helpfulness and understanding every day. There 
was a time when a man in New York could not think 
of helping to save a man’s life in Trenton, nor could 
the people of Boston send assistance to the flood 
sufferers in the Mississippi Valley, nor would the 
Londoner give anything more than an expression of 
sympathy when he heard of a famine in China. Two 
thousand, or even a hundred, years ago these ques- 
tions presented no problems because nothing could 
be done, but the world has progressed and the earth 
has been made smaller for man. So now we must be 
ready with sympathy, understanding, and material 
helpfulness whether it be an individual, a community, 
or a nation that is in need. And when we ask, ““Who 
is my neighbor?” the answer comes echoing back: 
“Your neighbor is any one, or any group of people 
anywhere on earth, who needs your assistance.” 

We too must be the good Samaritans, but we 
must also realize that our horizon is infinitely wider 
and our opportunities are infinitely greater than those 
of the Good Samaritan of Jesus’ parable. Let us 
show that we are equal to the greater responsibilities 


- which have been placed upon us with the new ad- 


vantages we enjoy. 


Universalism and Unitarianism 
An Outside View 
Robert Whitaker 


ey a0) boyhood, Waltham, Massachusetts, had both 

sy] «a Universalist and a Unitarian church, geo- 
Ce) graphically a considerable distance apart. 
I recall a big fire to which we raced one night, blazing 
against the heavens and the surrounding midnight 
blackness like a fairly good imitation of an orthodox 
hell, which seemed to us as we neared it to be beyond 
question the Universalist church in flames. To the 
disappointment of some of the more orthodox, it 
proved to be only a contiguous building. 

My brother’s music teacher was, if I remember 
rightly, the organist in the Unitarian church. She 
gave him his lessons on the church organ in the 
Baptist church, where our family membership was. 
Her own practising she did on the organ in the Uni- 
tarian church building. I officiated at the ‘pump 
handle” which supplied “wind’’ in both instances, 
with this rather important difference to me, that for 
my brother I served without pay, as a family affair, 
while his teacher gave me always a monetary reward. 
This left me with no ill impression of the Unitarian 
church, though I do not remember that I ever saw 
the inside of it on Sunday, or at any other time than 
when I pumped the organ on some week-day after- 
noon. 

“A boy’s father is his first god,” remarked a 
famous Presbyterian preacher at a Sunday school 
convention which I attended many years later. So 
was my father to me. His religious convictions were 


C HE town where I spent the major part of my 
‘ 


clear, but never altogether conventional. He re- 
pudiated with warm indignation the Calvinism which 
my Sunday, school teacher would have taught me, the 
doctrine of a divine determinism which arbitrarily 
assigned one man to heaven and another man to 
hell. “I would not believe that doctrine,’ father 
was accustomed to say, “if it were revealed to me by 
an angel from heaven.” And then he would add, 
with implications I did not then understand, “I 
could not; a man must accept the witness of his own 
moral nature against any external authority.” 

Both Universalism and Unitarianism evidently 
challenged my father. The doctrine of an eternal 
hell was plainly repugnant to him. He met the dif- 
ficulty with two remarks which I distinctly remember. 
The one was that “‘if there is eternal sin there will be 
eternal suffering.”’ The other was a demurrer against 
the alleged inclusiveness of hell. He was fain to be- 
lieve that the numbers of the “‘lost’”’ would not exceed 
by comparison the numbers of the “criminal” in an 
orderly society. He knew very much less about 
prisons, and law, than I have known. 

As to Unitarianism, father was accustomed to say 
that it was “‘like a beautiful piece of statuary, very 
attractive to look upon, but cold and lifeless.”” My 
own observations as I grew up, and during my years 
in the Newton Theological Seminary, when I preached 
all over New England, tended to justify this im- 
pression of Unitarianism. Outside of Boston and a 
few other city centers the Unitarian churches were - 
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at that time largely given over to women and chil- 
dren and a few old men. The Orthodox churches 
were the only churches that seemed to be alive. And 
life appealed to me then, as now, more than intel- 
lectualism, though, like my father, I lived very much 
in books. 

A few years later my father’s personal presence 
was removed out of my life, except for a brief inter- 
val, and another, whom I also called father, more 
immediately influenced my reading and my thought. 
My wife’s father was a Channing Unitarian, of New 
England antecedents and early experience, but him- 
self a California pioneer. He put into my hands the 
Christian Register, which I read with avidity, and 
with him I remember, on one occasion at least, to 
have attended and communed in the Starr King church 
in San Francisco. About this time it happened also 
that the minister of the Unitarian church in Salem, 
Oregon, where I was minister of the Baptist church, 
bore such a remarkable physical resemblance to my 
own father that I was drawn to him, found a most 
delightful intellectual comradeship with him, and 
despite the anxieties of my congregation continued 
in intimate association with him till he went away. 
Almost I was persuaded at that time that freedom of 
faith was to be obtained only in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. 

So far as my experience went Universalism 
was little in evidence on the Pacific Coast. I have 
known personally only one Universalist minister on 
the Pacific Coast, in all my forty years here, or two 
‘at the most, and these two in a very casual way, al- 
though I have lived and labored all the way from 
Seattle to San Diego, and from San Francisco on the 
west to Reno on the east. Nor did I know much 
more of personal contact with Universalism in the 
East, that is, on the Atlantic Coast. 

That ‘‘Universalists believed God was too good 
to damn men, and that Unitarians believed man was 
too good to be damned,” seemed to me then not only 
a clever witticism, but a sufficient summary of their 
respective positions. Rather curiously, as it will 
seem to some, it was my awakening to the social 
gospel, or rather, to speak more openly, my accept- 
ance of Socialist economics, which revealed to me 
the sharpness of the distinction between these two 
points of view, and led me farther and farther from 
the Unitarian position. I am still more in contact 
with Unitarians on the side of my personal associa- 
tion, but feel a stronger preference for the Univer- 
salist position, and am more conscious of the width 
and depth of the cleavage between Universalism 
and Unitarianism than most of the Universalists I 
know seem to be. The Humanist movement among 
the Unitarians is perhaps responsible for this, as 
_ making manifest to me the individualistic and mun; 
dane emphasis which is implicit in Unitarianism. 

Humanism is a logical development of Unitarian- 
ism, even to its ignoring, if not denying, the existence 
of God. Man has always been at the fore-front in 
the Unitarian emphasis, and man individually rather 
than collectively, the intellectual man of the schools 
and the book, rather than the toiling, moiling mass 
of mankind. That New England Unitarianism 
produced the heroic anti-slavery protest of Parker 


and Lowell, of May and Emerson, does not militate 
against this oBservation. Slavery was an infringe- 
ment upon the dignity of the individual man. Of 
slavery as a form of labor ownership, and of that social 
evolutionary process whereby the exploitation of 
man more profitably through the machine than by 
direct ownership of his body established an economic 
supremacy of the North as against the South which 
could have but one result, the superseding of chattel 
slavery by the wage system, the Unitarian prophets of 
protest were as ignorant as are the intellectualists of 
our time as to the like, but larger, evolutionary process 
which is now putting the wage system to rout. Man, 
the individual man, was too good to be damned to 
slavery. Man to-day, the individual man again, is 
too good to be damned to poverty. To this extent 
Humanism protests now against certain of the ob- 
vious slaveries of our day. But it has not, even as to 
this present world, any sense of a process which im- 
plies such an all-pervading and all-prevailing unity 
as 1s symbolized in the idea of God, and which calls 
for an affirmative justification of that idea. 

Universalism has been too much concerned with 
its posthumous protection of the cosmic order to suf- 
ficiently realize its part in the justification of the 
divine order here. Forced into a certain defensive 
alliance with Unitarianism as against the Orthodoxy 
which lumped them both together, even as social 
reactionaries of to-day class as one the Anarchist 
and the Socialist because both are opposed to Capi- 
talism, Universalists have allowed themselves to 
lose sight of the deep divergence between the two 
apparently anti-Orthodox movements, the one em- 
phasizing the self-sufficiency of the individual man, 
and the other the reasonableness and righteousness 
of that order whose unity is summed up in the con- 
ception of God. 

Universalism. is in fact much more fundamentally 
in accord with the deeper things of Orthodoxy than 
it is with the individualistic homo-centeredness of 
Unitarianism. Its doctrine of a real Fatherhood as 
the supreme fact with relation to humanity’s eternal 
destiny carries with it naturally an insistence upon 
the family relation here much more emphatically 
than does any philosophy of self-reliance such as the 
Emersonian school have preached. All our present 
schools of personal sufficiency and success are chil- 
dren of an essentially non-theistic emphasis. On 
the other hand, however atheistic our present day 
mechanists may seem to be, their doctrine in the 
social field inclines to the unification of the world 
order, and implies a cosmic unity which has in it the 
essence of faith in God. It is impossible that the 
sense of unity which manifests here in social solidarity 
as the first great law of human evolution, the sub- 
structure of civilization, shall ignore all that lies out- 
side our little earth, and so be able to get along without 
a unitary conception of the universe. The religion of 
the future will be Universalism, in the broadest sense 
of that word, not Unitarianism, that is, its emphasis 
will be upon the unlimited in time and space, and 
upon a beneficent unity as over-ruling and guiding 
all, and manifesting through all as one vast incarna- 
tion of an infinite Wisdom and Power and Love. 

La Crescenta, Cal. 
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A Year with a Nature Lover 


VII. 


Canoeing Days 


L. R. Talbot 


CANOE is a most adaptable companion. 
Shooting rapids can crowd more thrills into 
a few minutes than almost any other sport 
ever discovered. At the other extreme, take 
a canoe for “‘solid comfort,’’ settle down among plenty 
of cushions with a good book or a magazine; paddle 
lazily when you feel like it, and the rest of the time 
just drift as the clouds drift overhead. Or again, 
start out on a long trip, perhaps over night; go to some 
definite place, twenty, thirty miles away. This means 
real paddling, a good pace kept up, and all the joy of 
having an objective and reaching it. 

For exercise, there is nothing like paddling a 
canoe in big waves. Not ripples on some sheltered 
stream, but honest, man-sized waves, four or five feet 
high, such as the wind stirs up when it has an unbroken 
sweep over the broad expanse of a lake worthy of the 
name. This sort of paddling calls for real skill to 
keep the canoe from capsizing and to make it take the 
waves right, without shipping too much water. 

But best of all, just go out with no particular 
place in mind, and paddle in and out of coves, around 
islands, here and there, stopping when you wish, 
seeing all the beauty of mountains and lake and 
shore, birds, flowers, rocks, trees and everything else 
that nature spreads before us these wonderful July 
days. 

Will you take such an excursion with me this 
morning? : 

Our mountains are not very high, but we think 
they are about the loveliest in all the world. They 
are very blue, sometimes nearly white when the mists 
are rising, sometimes almost purplé when wind-blown 
clouds cast shadows on them, sometimes, under the 
haze of a heat wave, light blue like the bluets which 
dot the meadows in spring. 

Let us go first to Camp Rock, where the view out 
over the lake from under the cool pines to those roll- 
ing mountains is especially enticing. And I should 
like to show you another good camping site by a 
shelving beach on the mainland. 

We shall go to a cove where water lilies grow. 
We shall enjoy them there; perhaps we shall pick one 
or two, but not many; for they do not keep after they 
have been pulled, and they are never so beautiful or 
fragrant back home as they are out here on the surface 
of the water. The water lily is one of the most ex- 
quisite flowers, and if we see nothing else this “‘field’”’ 
of hundreds of pure white blossoms will alone make 
the trip worth while. 

On the island is a little patch of turtlehead. 
The white round flower heads of the button-bush 
hang over the water’s edge, and from somewhere not 
far away comes the faint sweet odor of clethra, or 
white alder. If you come again late in the summer, 
you will see pickerel weed and cardinal flower. And 
the pink clusters of joe-pye-weed will be all along 
the shore. What an unromantic name for such a 
pretty flower! Its other name, queen of the meadow, 
seems much more appropriate. 


Even now, early in the season, a tree here and 
there shows touches of flaming scarlet. The tupelos 
have leaves of a darker red. 

We shall watch the dragon flies and the damsel 
flies as they dash to and fro, lighting now and then on 
the gunwale of the canoe, or on the paddle, even on 
your hand, if you keep perfectly motionless. How 
silly to call them darning needles and to frighten 
children with the superstition that these useful insects 
will “‘sew up their mouths and ears!’ Why not 
teach people to protect these mosquito-eaters, and to 
appreciate their beauty: the marvelous soft coloring 
of their bodies, the firm yet delicate texture of their 
gauze-like wings, the wonderful compound lenses of 
their eyes.” The water striders and lucky bugs are 
always fascinating. I know a quiet spot where we are 
sure to see a colony of them. 

I should like to take you to the Duck Trap. I 
never saw any ducks there; I do not know where it 
got its name. But it is an attractive spot. To reach 
it, we paddle, or rather push, the canoe, and pull it 
along by the bushes on either side, through a narrow, 
winding and very shallow stream. Sometimes we 
even have to coax it over asunken log. Then suddenly 
we come out into a tiny pond, an acre or two in ex- 
tent, all swampy and overgrown with weeds, with a 
tangle of marsh knotweed and other vines along its 
sides. 

If you are interested only in birds, you will be 
disappointed, though I have sometimes seen a great 
blue heron standing silently here watching for frogs. 
But if you enjoy all nature you will like to come 
here again and again. For it is very wild; it is nature 
unspoiled, absolutely untouched by man. Only you 
will wonder how much longer it will be accessible, 
even by canoe, for that tangle of grass and weeds and 
vines is gradually encroaching on the water surface, 
and before many years the whole area will be only 
one more bog. It will still be beautiful then, but in a 
different way. 

It is a splendid place for frogs and turtles. If you 
paddle quietly you can watch them sunning them- 
selves on lily-pads and logs. 

And there is always the hope that some time we 
may find a deer drinking among the tall grass where 
the farther shore slopes down into the lagoon. It 
seems like an ideal place for them, and there are deer 
around the lake; we have seen them occasionally 
in the summer, and the old settlers say there are plenty 
of them up on the mountains. 


Now let us go back into the open waters of the - 


lake, for I want to show you the bald eagle. We may 
see several; they nest somewhere not far from that 
crag. How the pure white of his head and tail show 
up as he perches on the top of a dead tree or wings 
his graceful, strong flight far off over the lake. 

Loons nest somewhere near that same place. 
We shall probably hear them calling; perhaps one 
will be calling to his echo behind the island. You do 
not believe that? It is true, many a time I have 
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heard him give his weird cry, wait a moment till the 
echo repeated it, then answer and again wait for the 
echo’s reply. 

Did you ever pursue young loons and see the 
parent bird come straight at you, half flying, half 
swimming or paddling on top of the water? His out- 
stretched wings are very handsome then and he is 
really a magnificent bird. Of course you give all 
your attention to him. You have a secret half-fear 
that he may attack you, or at least hit the canoe. 
And in any case you are absolutely fascinated by the 
beauty of that splendid bird, ready to dare anything 
to protect his young. 

And he succeeds! For when, after watching the 
old bird a moment, you remember to look around at 
the chicks, they are nowhere to be seen. You realize 
then the purpose of that dash. It was a clever ruse, 
and it worked. While you were riveting your atten- 
tion on that amazing black and white creature rushing 
toward you like one possessed, the little loons which 
you thought you were going to watch have disap- 
peared. How long do they stay under water? Or 
have they gone down at all? I have never been able 
to discover what has become of them. Sometimes a 
person to whom this is a new experience is just a bit 
anxious, lest they stay down too long and be drowned! 
All I know is that they are gone, and when the old 
bird realizes he has accomplished his purpose he 
loses all interest in us and swims quietly away as if 
he had never had a care in the world. 

Soon we hear him calling softly, almost croon- 
ing. Possibly if we stay around a while we shall be 
able to witness the whole performance again. But it 
always seems to me that once is enough; a bird that 
can play such a trick as that, and can show such cour- 
age in defense of his young, deserves to be rewarded 
by being allowed to go on his way unmolested. 

I should like to take you to the swampy island 
where the water thrush nests every summer. You 
will probably not see him, but you will surely hear his 
rollicking song. 

That island is a good place for birds. We shall 
find yellow-throats, which almost never come to our 
own island, as it is not swampy. Other warblers, red- 
eyed vireos, kingbirds, phebes, many of the common 
birds we know so well, are quietly attending to their 
family duties on this little ten-acre patch of woods 
and marsh. 

Hermit thrushes will sing for us too. Theirs is 
the finest bird song in all the world, and we can hear 
it free, on this wonderful lake of ours. Is it surprising 
that we love it? And when hermits and veeries sing 
together, as they often do, it seems indeed a bit of 
heaven, especially at sunset. 

Let us stop for a while, here at this little island, 
to watch the swallows, tree and barn and eave, skim 
the surface of the lake. A kingfisher darts forth from 
the shore every few minutes; we hear his triumphant 
rattle as he rushes down to catch the fish he has 
sighted from the dead branch of that oak on the 
point. 

A pileated woodpecker has been here recently. 
We can tell, by the great square-cornered holes he has 
dug in the tree trunk; no other woodpecker makes 
such holes as those. Several times I have seen a 
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pileated woodpecker on the lake. One flew over the 
canoe one day, as we were drifting along just as we 
are now. His clear, ringing call is somewhat like 
the flicker’s, only much louder and wilder. He is a 
bird worth going far to see. rv 

Do you feel like taking a swim before we go back 
tocamp? There is a fine, smooth, sandy beach on the 
other side of the island. Let us go around there. 

Oh, and blueberries! I almost forgot them. 
This island has a plentiful supply of high-bush berries. 
We'll feast on them after we have had our swim. 
Spoil our appetites! Nonsense! Whoever heard of a 
camper not being able to eat when meal-time comes 
around, no matter how many blueberries, raspberries, 
or blackberries he has eaten between times! Besides, 
we have three or four miles to go to get back to 
camp, and the wind has come up, so that we shall 
have to do some hard paddling if we expect to make 
it before the last call for dinner. 

This is not an efficient trip we are taking. It is 
random, aimless; only it is not aimless after all, 
since our aim is to see beauty in God’s out-of-doors 
as we go. And what a lot of it we do see! 

It is so good to be out in the sunshine, under the 
blue sky and the fleecy clouds, on this crystal-clear 
blue water. It means so much for the upbuilding of 
bodies, resting of minds and inspiration of souls. 

And as for efficiency—we have that all winter. 
We are not decrying it. When we are at our work in 
the city we know we accomplish most when we plan 
our day carefully. But now we are in the country; 
we have left our work for a while. Let us learn to relax 
and be care-free. And I have an idea we shall be a 
little more efficient next fall and winter because of this 
quiet, unresisting yielding to the spell of nature. 

* * * 


BELIEF 


My neighbor and I have stood in the sun 
And talked and left some work undone. 


We could have spent the half of a day 
If we were not busy, this pleasant way. 


For seldom it is that we can see 
Each other when we both are free. 


When we are working upon the land 
Our speech is mostly a wave of hand, 


Except we shout across the fence 
To give the gesture sustenance, 


And I am certain we should do 
More to encourage a word or two. 


We should stand often against the sun— 
And what of the work if it isn’t done? 


For we are two neighbors who like to share 
A friendly word in the open air. 


And we should talk swiftly against the time 
When crops and men and women and rhyme 


Shall be as quiet to us as stone— 
The time of forever we spend alone. 
James Hearst. 
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Preachers Look at Coal’ 


Sightseeing with a Purpose in the War Zone of Western Pennsylvania 
Winifred L. Chappell 


A whisper of green in all the tree tops in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Green creeping delicately over all the hills. We might 
have chartered that motor-bus, driven out there through the 
valleys, just for that whiff of late April. But we were looking 
for something other. Barracks—human families living in bar- 
racks; idle men; coal and iron police; deputies; injunction notices; 
company stores; picketers. And we saw them all. Sightseers 
of such American scenes we were. 

There was the woman with the seven children and another 
to come soon, who finally closed the door quickly, for she had 
begun to cry. And the woman who told us she had been moved 
from company house to barracks the day after her baby was 
born. (Company houses with windows boarded up, directly 
across the road from the barracks at Lick Run. And along an 
opposite hillside at Russellton. Such a queer arrangement. 
Boarded-up, empty houses; greatly overcrowded new barracks!) 
And there was the woman whose daughter was away attending 
high school—preparing to be a missionary! ‘“‘Where in the 
world shall we put her?” said she. There were three rooms—and 
some smaller children. 

Then there was the boy with no shoes; toes and heels stick- 
ing out of stockings—he could not go to school. And the woman 
over eighty, bed-fast and moaning, “If we could but get out of 
these barracks!” And the woman with a sick boy for whom she 
could not get a doctor. This phase of barrack life has become 
an acute problem. 

“But it’s spring now,’’ say the brave Ladies of the Barracks. 

There are worse things than this type of abode. Idle men. 
Those who have seen pioneer life in the Dakotas recall one-room 
“shanties.’’ But the men folk in these went out to work early, 
and did chores late, and drove off miles for material to build the 
houses that were to replace the ‘‘shanties.’”” The men of the 
barracks are idle. They gather in little sullen knots. It has 
been a long while since they have worked. They seem disheart- 
ened. They have been caught in the clutches of a circumstance 
beyond their control. 

An exception to the idleness. The picketers. The small 
contingent permitted to a mine walking back and forth along the 
muddy road. Doggedly sticking to the union-assigned job of 
persuading strike-breakers against scabbing. United Mine 
Workers all, most of those we saw belonging to the old-line Lewis 
group; but at Cheswick a group of youth more fiery and forth- 
right. They had gone over to the Save-the-Union camp. The 
women folk in the barracks there shared the class-consciousness. 
They showed a fighting spirit. 

And there were the coal and iron police lounging idly in 
their sordid quarters. And at. Cheswick, deputies on the roads. 
“Move on,’’ said one to our group, at the center of which were 
the young Save-the-Union picketers, we of the sightseers ques- 
tioning them. ‘You are not permitted to obstruct the road.’’ 
(A red-headed preacher from Illinois could scarcely brook that. 
He kept exclaiming during the rest of the day, ‘“Have they a 
right to do that?’ “‘Isn’t this America?” ‘“‘Couldn’t we stand 
there and peacefully talk?’’) : 

And there were the injunction notices. Part of the insignia 
of war. Injunctions famous for their excess. A new and ex- 
traordinary drastic use of a device originally meant to aid justice. 

We were members of the ‘Coal Seminar’’—seventy-five 
preachers and a sprinkling of lay folk—meeting in the Smith- 
field Street Methodist Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, April 
24-26. It was called by the Social Relations Section of the 
Congregational Education Society (these informal ‘“Seminars’’ 


*Written for Zion’s Herald, Boston, but sent to us for simul- 
taneous publication through the courtesy of Dr. L. O. Hartman, 
editor. 


are becoming a habit with Hubert Herring, what with his three 
into Mexico and his Industrial Seminar in New York last winter, 
and his Race Relations Seminar recently in Chicago), joined in 
this particular effort by the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service. A. E. Day of Christ Church, Pittsburgh, who had for 
weeks been heading up a little group of Pittsburgh preachers 
of several denominations in mediatory effort, set up the pro- 
gram. A preachers’ conference in a war zone! 

First the employers had their day in court. There were three 
papers, and three points of view. Operators are not in harmony 
about coal. This is part of the complexity of the situation. 
There was C. G. Lesher of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. His 
point of view was described by some of the hearers afterward 
as “hard-boiled.’”’ This is the company of the Mellon interests. 
It did not wait for the contract with the United Mine Workers 
to end, but took the bit in its teeth and broke off relationships 
back in 1925. 

Mr. Lesher traced the ills of coal—overproduction, com- 
petition, high labor costs. The coal miner, he said, earns all he 
receives; but he can not earn more than the industry can pay him. 
The operators did not break off their relations with the unions 
lightly. It was “‘a straight business proposition.’’ The “union 
product”’ is priced too high. The great majority of working men 
on this country are not organized. Ergo, why must the coal in- 
dustry be organized? (One more than suspects that here is the 
nub of what he was saying.) The business management of the 
union was in error when it refused to ‘“‘co-operate’’ with the 
operators in meeting the emergency. 

He defended the policies of his company. Undesirables 
among the coal and iron police, he said, were weeded out. The 
miners who have replaced the strikers are not strike-breakers 
brought in by the company, but men who have applied for 
work in the pit. Evictions were carried out humanely. He 
offered no program. ‘‘There is,’’ he said, ‘no panacea.” 

Next came H. F. Baker of Pittsburgh Terminal Coal. A 
lawyer. He was a bit apologetic. He admitted that he was 
‘not satisfied,’ not “proud of the situation.’”” He was, he said, 
not an anti-union man. His company had not tried to smash 
the union—‘‘We have no idea of that. We simply want to run 
in an open-shop basis. And if the union will let us alone, we 
will let them alone.” As simple as thati Machinery must be 
worked out “‘making it impossible to strike.”” He was uneasy 
about evictions. He had personally made sure, he said, that sick 
people and old people were taken care of in these movings. One 
can well believe that. Mr. Baker, I am told, is prominent in 
Pittsburgh philanthropies. But he defended the coal and iron 
police, Judge Schoonmaker’s coercive injunction, company stores, 
the wages his company was paying ($5 or $6, instead of the $7.50 
of the agreement). And he offered no panacea. 

The third operator was J. J. Jones of Bertha Consumers. 
His company, I understand, is in the receiver’s hands. The 
competition has crowded him out. He differed from the other 
coal men in two respects. He had a much more comprehensive 
view of the industry as a whole—he even offered a program; 
and his emphasis was constantly upon the human factor. He 
was oppressed by the numerous accidents, which he laid to the 
employment of inexperienced men, the strike-breakers. He kept 
insisting that the industry must provide human conditions for 
work. His program included a federal coal commission; per- 
mission for operators to merge; selling agencies under a com- 
mission’s supervision; a conference of representatives of miners 
and companies, including those in the Southern fields, to work 
out a wage agreement and a plan for the prevention of wasteful 
strikes. 

On the second day, United Mine Workers representatives 
had their chance—both factions. Philip Murray, vice-president, 
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in effect denied much of what Mr. Lesher had said. He stressed 
the breaking of the Jacksonville Agreement, the lack of cohesion 
among the operators, and the program of constantly depressing 
wages, which is the only way, he said, that the operators have 
found to meet cut-throat competition. He paid his respects to 
the part that the railroads, as big buyers of coal, have played. 
He described “wholesale evictions.’”’ He said that the U. M. W. 
stood ready to set before the Senate committee 750 cases of 
atrocities. perpetrated upon miners, their wives and children, by 
the coal and iron police. 

He suggested a remedy. It inciuded regional consolidation 
based upon collective bargaining, throughout the industry; the 
setting up of marketing, pooling, and price-fixing associations 
regulated by Government; the six-hour day and five-day week 
to be established through collective bargaining, thus relieving 
unemployment and stabilizing the industry: the creation of a 
scientific freight-rate bureau; creation of a Government fact- 
finding bureau. He steered clear of the fight in the union, and 
there was no time to question him, as he left immediately after 
Treading his paper. 

John Brophy, leader of the Save-the-Union group, pre- 
sented a plan for the nationalization of coal—the only way, he 
said, that the question can “‘be taken out of politics.”’” (Thus 
meeting by frontal attack an argument which he may well have 
expected preachers to make against the scheme!) The program 
is comprehensive and represents years of thoughtful study by 
men close to the situation and obviously animated by desire for 
the common good. Brophy has been the leading spirit. The 
U. M. W. has on more than one occasion officially endorsed 
nationalization, though its present officials are not standing for 
it. Far from it. It is a radical remedy, but it does not take 
three days in the coal region to convince one that something 
radical is needed in coal. And Brophy made a good impression. 
In answer to a question he said that the two chief differences 
between the Save-the-Union men and the regulars were the 
former’s program of nationalization and its insistence that the 
union organize the whole industry. If such organization program 
in West Virginia or elsewhere involves overriding of “yellow 
dog’’ contract and injunction, well and good. He holds the in- 
junction illegal. Why, then, obey it? Obviously, this spells 
trouble? Well, then, let’s have trouble! 

The third morning we heard Father Fahrenbach, a priest 
of the better tradition. He was a bit naive about the matters of 
the law; he did not want to assess the injunction, though his 
voice became tense as he described its result in keeping him from 
his people crying to him for help; and he was wary of nationaliza- 
tion—somewhere in the fringes of his mind lurked a little fear 
of the Reds. But he knew the ins and outs of mining as a job 
and saw it in human terms. He had a deep sense of the injus- 
tices under which his people were suffering. He had lived with 
them through these last dreadful months. He had borne their 
sorrows, taken upon himself their griefs. 

Finally there was Coleson Warne, a young professor of that 
new and still too rare type who can not be chained to desk and 
text, but must see first-hand how life acts. We have left out, 
‘said he, the villain of the story, the West Virginia operators. 
These have driven wages down to a point which has put the 
Pennsylvania operators at an intolerable disadvantage. Warne 
knows the Pennsylvania coal men and he testifies that they are 
not happy over the physical and psychological situation that 
has arisen as they try to run their mines with the transient and 
fear-full and unequipped men who have replaced their old skilled 
miners. And he knows the union and has seen the thing happen 
that has all but wrecked it—both cause and effect, the loss of 
over 250,000 members during John Lewis’s administration. He 
sees the point to the Save-the-Union movement. ‘‘A general 
who loses half his army and doesn’t achieve a victory stands to 
be discredited,’’ says he. He believes that operators and union 
need now, and would take advantage of, a “landing platform”’ 
as a basis for some temporary arrangement until some more 
comprehensive plan of regulation can be worked out. (But 
where would the insurgent group come in?) 


A little flurry had occurred at the end of the second day’s 
program. An interchange of questions between the two factions 
of the union revealed a bitterness greater and perhaps more 
significant than that between company and union. It was over 
in a minute or two, but the appetites of some of the preachers 
were whetted for more of the Save-the-Union side. Perhaps 
they felt a little congenial with these protestors. One fancies 
an analogy. Do not preachers who come to “‘seminars’’ rep- 
resent in a sense a Save-the-Church group? They are sensing 
the failure of the present-day church to come to grips with the 
world in which it finds itself. 

A luncheon was arranged over at the Y. M. C. A. Un- 
official, but attended by most of the conference. Powers Hap- 
good spoke and Minerich (he who was presiding at the Sacco- 
Vanzetti meeting last summer which state troopers dispersed 
with a brutal swinging of clubs and knocking over of men, women, 
and children, extreme even for Pennsylvania) and Toohey, a 
new leader—all of these, youth with a Cause for which jails and 
police beatings and public scorn are ‘‘counted all joy.” 

Forth from the luncheon went sober preachers asking each 
other what had happened that persecution had long since passed 
from those called ‘‘Christians’’ to this other sect known as 
Reds. Soberness but not deep conviction. Powers Hapgood 
in conversation with a little group who followed him over to the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Miners’ Relief headquarters suggested 
one thing that church folk could do: get arrested and make an 
issue of these boasted civil liberties of ours. We talked of it a 
little to each other. Should we go back to Cheswick where we 
had been told the day before to move on, and this time stand our 
ground? 

It was not much more than an academic question. We 
didn’t consider it really seriously. We went our way, took our 
trains back to our respectable jobs, set ourselves to preparing 
sermons or writing articles about the atrocities in Western 
Pennsylvania. Leaving the job of getting heads split in a human 
Cause to the fighting miners; especially to the Save-the-Union 
men—who have moved a decided step to the left within the 
month that has elapsed since our seminar on coal. 


* * * 


A BETTER TUNE FOR “‘AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL’’ 


An original American setting is at last available for ““America 
the Beautiful,’ the inspiring patriotic anthem for which the 
words were written by Dr. Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley 
College, more than a decade ago. The composition is the work 
of James H. Rogers, of Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, New York 
City. 

Mr. Rogers is a veteran pianist and organist who is well 
known throughout New York state as a teacher and interpreter 
of folk music. He comes of a family which has been identified 
with musical progress for many generations, being descended 
from Dr. John Rogers, the famous minister of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, London, who was martyred on Feb. 4, 1555, during the 
time of Queen Mary, and from Sir John Rogers, the eminent or- 
ganist who was for forty years a leader in musical circles in 
England during the days of Queen Victoria. 

As a boy he studied under Dr. Henry S. Cutler, of Trinity 
Church, New York City, Dr. William A. Diller and other noted 
teachers. When he was but nineteen he became organist and 
choirmaster of old St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. In this post 
it first occurred to him that much of the music available for the 
use of amateur groups of singers was too difficult for them to 
render effectively, and he began while still but a young man to 
compose new material for choruses and choirs, much of which 
was later published as ‘‘The Church Chorus Series.” 

“T have always believed that the people should themselves 
sing; that singing should not be a particular profession open only 
to those who have been especially trained and educated for the 
art,’ he says. ‘‘Music ought to be a democratic element in 
our life as a people.’’ He has also believed that we should have 
truly American airs for our patriotic hymns, and his new setting 
for Dr. Bates’s poem has been enthusiastically commended. 
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DR. LE GRAND POWERS 


The following picture of Dr. Le Grand Powers was taken 
at the Convention of the International Association of Account- 
ing and Controlling Officials of the cities and other governmental 
units of the United States and Canada, held at Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1927. "This association was organized as the result of the 
work of Dr. Powers in securing uniform methods of accounting 
znd reporting by governmental officials, and he is carried on the 
rolls of the association as an honorary member. In 1927 he was 
a guest of honor. The picture has appeared in the publications 
of the association and is such an admirable likeness of Dr. Powers 
that we have secured permission to reproduce it in the Leader. 

Between 1872 and 1890 Dr. Powers was actively engaged 
in the ministry of the Universalist Church. He was graduated 
from the Iowa State University in 1872 and in the following 


December was ordained a minister of the Universalist Church 
by the Rev. Augusta Chapin, a minister in Iowa at that time. 
His wife, Amanda J. Kinney, also a graduate of the Iowa State 
University, was the daughter of the Rev. Joseph Kinney, also 
an Iowa Universalist preacher. 

For the first two years after graduation Mr. Powers was 
principal of a Universalist seminary called Mitchellville Semi- 
nary, not far from Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Powers moved East 
and became pastor of the Universalist church at Cedarville and 
Bridgewater, N. Y., preaching at one place in the morning and 
the other in the afternoon, and remaining three years. For one 
year he was in Oak Park, Ill., and then went to McHenry, Il. 
While there he was made State Superintendent and served for 
three years. The death of a child making it necessary for him 
to be at home, he resigned and went to Minnesota, taking charge 
at Anoka for a year. He then was called to All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Church at Minneapolis, where he remained fourteen 
years. A correspondent who knew him in those years writes: 
“He rebuilt the church, adding Sunday school rooms, dining 
hall, parlors, etc. A mission church had been started before, 
cailed the Third Church. He took charge of that, which after- 
wards at Mr. Powers’ suggestion was called the Tuttle Church.’’ 

Dr. Powers was highly competent in matters of statistics, 
and so well able to interpret statistics and make other people 
understand them that he was induced by Governor Merriam to 
take the position of Commissioner of Labor for Minnesota, 
which he held for eight years. His Universalist philosophy of 
faith in men of all conditions and classes enabled him to render 
distinguished service in this position in framing and securing the 
enactment of desirable labor. When Governor Merriam went 
to Washington as Director of the Census in 1899 he appointed 
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Dr. Powers chief statistician for agriculture and municipal 
statistics. In this position he made notable reports on wealth, 
debt, education and on official statistics of cities. 

Always an independent Republican, he attained consider- 
able distinction in the first Bryan campaign by writing “‘Farmer 
Hayseed,’’ a reply to ‘‘Coin’s Financial School.” 

In 1917 he was lecturer on statistics in the University of 
Wisconsin. Tufts College gave him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters in 1900. Dr. Powers was a student at Tufts 
1868-1870, but took his degree at the University of Iowa in 1872. 

He married Amanda Kinney of Iowa City, Iowa, in 1873 
and they have three children, Mrs. Irma Lucile Koch, of Newark, 
Mrs. Hazel Lewis of Los Angeles, and Lorin Charles Powers, an 
active member of the board of trustees of the Church of the 
Restoration, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Powers has been a constant and faithful supporter of 
the Universalist church in Washington, D. C., for the last thirty 
years, having served on the board of trustees for a long time and 
acted as supply preacher at intervals between pastorates. 

He has been a frequent contributor to magazines and news- 
papers. He has frequently pointed out that too often Univer- 
salist ministers, by the pessimism of their sermons, deny the 
fundamental philosophy which they are supposed to teach. Dr. 
Powers frankly faces the evils of the world, but has little use for 
the philosophy of fatalism and despair. He is one of the clearest 
of our Universalist thinkers. 

* * * 


ONWARD, CHRISTIAN COMRADES* 


Onward, Christian comrades, 
Following the way 
Which the life of Jesus 
Leads us in to-day. 
Joyously we follow, 
In his steps we tread, 
Forward into service 
By his spirit led. 


Chorus 


Onward, Christian comrades, 
Following the way 

Which the life of Jesus 
Leads us in to-day. 


Onward, Christian comrades, 
Following the way 
To the mount of vision 
In this glad, new day; 
Filled with Jesus’ spirit, 
May our eyes now see 
People of all nations 
Loved, O God, by Thee. 


Onward, Christian comrades, 
Following the way 

To the mount of worship, 
Where we learn to pray; 

Seeking God’s good friendship, 
May our lives all be 

Free from sin and selfishness, 
Filled with charity. 


Onward, Christian comrades, 
Following the way 

From the quiet mountains 
To the busy day; 

In our thoughts and actions, 
In the work we do, 

May we be to all men 
Faithful, kind and true. 


*Written by the Rey. Clifford W. Collins, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Danbury, Conn., and dedicated to the ~ 
Y. P. C. U. of that church. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


The ninety-first annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention was held at the First Church, Providence, 
Wednesday, June 6. President Arthur M. Soule called the 
meeting to order at 10.15 a. m. Prayer was offered by the 
Rey. William Couden of the entertaining church. 

The preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Charles P. 
Hall, of the Valley Falls church, took for his text Matt. 7 : 27: 
“He taught as one having authority and not as the scribes.’’ 
The sermon was followed by the communion service, conducted 
by the pastor of the church, assisted by the Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, of the Woonsocket church, and the Rev. Morgan E. Pease, 
a member of the First Church, Providence. 

The president’s message contained many helpful sugges- 
tions and recommendations, and at the same time mentioned the 
creditable work of all the organizations and societies of the 
state. 

The order of business was changed in order that the privilege 
of the floor be granted to the following visiting clergymen: 
The Rev. George Henry Thorburn, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. 
Edward Lovell Houghton, Winchester, N. H., who twenty-five 
years ago was the minister of the Pawtucket church, the Rev. 
Porter Shirley, of Bell Street Chapel, Providence, the Rev. Thomas 
B. Payne, Brooklyn, Conn., and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
of Boston, representative of the Near East Relief. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Harry E. Davis, showed a 
bank balance June 1 of $500.25. 

At this time a resolution from the Rhode Island Chapter of 
Universalist Comrades was presented by the president of the 
chapter, Mr. E. S. Burlingham. This resolution referred to the 
sum of $937.51 known as the “‘Cate Fund” and held by W. O. 
Davis, treasurer, which the chapter had voted to offer to the 
Rhode Island Convention, to be held as a trust fund. 

* The report of the Executive Committee was read by the 
secretary, and referred to the Committee on Recommendations. 

The report of the Conference Committee was read by Mrs. 
Lucey D. C. Cushman, Mr. Wilmot, the chairman, being away 
on business. The report, covering every detail of the activities of 
the work of this committee for the year, showed a balance on 
hand of $45.02 and all bills paid. 

The Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer gave a report concerning 
the Fellowship Committee, of which he was chairman. The 
committee had seen a very active year because of the several 
changes in the personnel of the clergy of the state during the 
year. 

At this time the Rev. William Couden introduced the Rev. 
Morgan E. Pease, a member of his church who had recently 
been received into fellowship of our church. Mr. Pease is one of 
the three receiving fellowship during the year. Mr. Pease in 
words of genuine appreciation told of his happy experience in 
coming to our church, and said his reception had convinced him 
that he had found the place where he could be of use in the 
Kingdom of God. 

An appointment as representative to the Anti-Saloon League 
had been made early in the year, but as this representative had 
neglected to attend any of the meetings of that organization, 
no report was made. ‘The president, as well as Mr. Ellenwood, 
spoke of the efficient work being done here in Rhode Island by 
this body, and it was the opinion of all that it would be the 
part of wisdom for our churches to continue their hearty support 
of this worthy cause. 

The president spoke in the highest terms of the work of the 
Young People of the state during the past year. Nearly all of 
our churches have some form of young people’s organization. 

The report of the representative to the Rhode Island Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, by Mr. Soule, was warmly received. 

The report of the Providence Institute of Liberal Religious 
Education was presented by Prof. A. Clinton Crowell of the 
First Church, Providence. The Institute is a new feature for 
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the church schools of the state and part of Massachusetts, and, 
as Professor Crowell’s report shows, is a mighty factor in the 
lives of all our schools here. The importance of our schools be- 
coming affiliated with the Institute was stressed. 

At the afternoon session greetings were read from the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts Conventions. 

A change in the program was made that an opportunity 
might be given the visiting clergymen to speak to the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Houghton, Mr. Shirley, Mr. Payne, Mr. Emmons 
and Mr. Pease availed themselves of this privilege. 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, for the Committee on Fel- 
lowship, the Committee on Evangelism and Missions, and as 
Superintendent of Churches, gave a very illuminating and in- 
teresting report of the work accomplished during the year. 

The president announced the amount of the Ministerial 
Relief offering as $95. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials was read by the 
chairman, Mr. S. Fred Carpenter, and showed the number of 
ministers present, five; Convention officers, three; board mem- 
bers, three; lay delegates, thirty-seven. 

The report from the Women’s Missionary Association, 
read by the president, Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman, showed a large 
amount of work done during the year,.and that the Association 
was in fine condition at the end of its fiscal year. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations was read by the chairman, the Rev. Charles P. Hall. 
It commended the work of the Providence Liberal Institute of 
Religious Education, and recommended that our church 
schools ally themselves with it. The Conference Committee’s 
suggestion of a Young People’s evening on the Conference pro- 
gram was approved, and the excellent work of the Conference 
Committee and Mr. Wilmot, its chairman, was commended. 
The report of the president of the Convention was also commend- 
ed, and his recommendations were endorsed. Other resolutions 
commended the work of the Women’s Missionary Association 
and the General Sunday School Association, urged support of 
the Japan Mission, and endorsed the work of the Near East 
Relief. The death of Dr. Henry Irving Cushman was noted ‘‘with 
deep sorrow.”’ The hearty thanks of the Convention were given 
to the First Church for its entertainment, to the preacher of the 
occasional sermon, the Rev. Charles P. Hall, and to the treasurer 
for his efficient work. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule; vice-president, Mr. E. S. Burlingham; treasurer, Mr. 
Harry E. Davis; secretary, Mr. Fred C. Carr. Trustees to 
serve three years, Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman, Mr. James H. 
Church. Trustee of the Publishing House, Mr. James D. Car- 
penter. Fellowship Committee, Rev. Charles P. Hall, Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, Mr. Fred A. Wilmot, Mr. J. Everett Thayer, 
Mr. Walter A. Battey. 

Miss Zila Dyer, president of the Young People’s League, 
gave a most encouraging report of the activities of that depart- 
ment for the year. 

The evening service commenced at 7.45 with fully 500 in 
attendance, a goodly number of the congregation coming from 
the Unitarian and other forward looking religious organizations 
of the city and vicinity. 

The service was conducted by the president of the Conven- 
tion, the Rev. Arthur M. Soule. The Rey. Fred C. Leining of 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, read the Scripture 
lesson and the Rev. E. L. Houghton of Winchester, N. H., 
offered prayer. 

The speaker of the occasion was the Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, formerly pastor of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, and now pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. 

Dr. Potter took for his subject: “‘The Future of Liberal- 
ism?’ 

After the closing hymn and the bénediction by the Rev. 
William Couden, pastor of the entertaining church, the presi- 
dent declared the Convention duly closed. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


The Church of the Messiah has just enjoyed the privilege of 
entertaining the ninety-seventh annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention. The dates were June 18-21. 

The opening session on Monday evening took the form of a 
Fellowship Meeting. The Rev. John Stapleton brought greet- 
ings from the Congregationalists and graciously pictured the 
Universalists as pioneers who have blazed a new trail toward 
the truth of God. ‘‘And,’’ said he, “we Congregationalists have 
caught up with you and stand where you do.”’ 

The Rev. Roger Forbes, speaking for the Unitarians, in 
chaste and lucid language painted for us the promise there is in 
the Way of Jesus. As a foil for the bright and alluring picture 
he drew, he quoted the definition of the pessimist as “‘one who 
blows out the lamp and then complains because of the dark- 
ness.”’ 

The Rev. Robert Tipton, of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, spoke for the Universalists, and with customary 
energy and electrifying force brought his hearers through the 
open door where we behold God in His world as Father and 
Friend. 

Tuesday morning brought the official opening of the Con- 
vention, with greetings from Mr. Franz Lau, secretary of Mes- 
siah Church, whose address was a worthy tribute to Philadelphia, 
the City of Brotherly Love—whose homes were gladly opened 
to welcome her Universalist visitors. Also from the Rev. E. A. E. 
Palmquist, D. D., highly honored and much loved secretary of 
the Philadelphia Federation of Churches, who showed that in 
him dwells the spirit of the prophets as he called his hearers to go 
forward toward the larger service that invites. He presented the 
startling, well-nigh dismaying facts which a study of seven de- 
nominations had revealed—that during the last ten years the 
Sunday school enrollment of those seven churches in Philadelphia 
has shrunk 49,000, while the population has increased some 
160,000. ‘‘Here,’’ said he, “‘is the business of the church to see 
to it that the children receive religious education.”” Then turn- 
ing directly to us he charged: “I note from your report that you 
have nearly twice as many church members as Sunday school 
members. That condition ought to be reversed. Build up your 
Sunday schools.’’ 

The hours from 11 o’clock until 4 were occupied by the 
Women’s Missionary Association for their Convention session. 
At 4.80 Dr. E. C. Sweetser gave a sketch of the romantic life of 
Dr. George de Benneville, whose preaching of Universalism in 
America antedated that of John Murray by a score of years. 
(Dr. Sweetser has been asked to put that story into writing 
for the Leader. It should be as well known as that of Murray.) 
Following this automobiles carried the Convention members 
on a pilgrimage to Dr. de Benneville’s grave in the de Benneville 
private cemetery, a beautiful little spot which unobtrusively 
pays its tribute of memory while just beside it swings the cur- 
rent of busy Broad Street. 

The evening session, over which the Rev. D. Sumner Will- 
son presided, brought an address by the Rev. Harry L. Canfield 
of Greensboro, N. C., an address which revealed the sweetness 
and light of a deep spiritual wisdom. His theme was ‘‘The 
Permanent in Christianity,’ and’ his own rich experiences in 
North Carolina furnished the proofs of his theme that in Uni- 
versalism we have this permanent element. 

The second speaker was the Rey. Roderick J. Mooney, D. D., 
of Bradford, who gave the occasional sermon—an eloquent, pas- 
sionate plea for more appreciation of the bread of life which is 
found in our Universalist principles, a call to Universalists to 
dedicate themselves to the privilege which is theirs of giving this 
bread to a needy world. 

The communion was administered by Dr. E. C. Sweetser 
and Dr. Herbert E. Benton, after which an offering amounting 
to $110.87 was taken for the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. The 
amount was much larger this year because two churches had 
taken collections for this purpose prior to the Convention. 


Wednesday morning the Rev. W. W. Wolfe made an ener- 
getic, persuasive appeal for more money to put to work in Penn- 
sylvania—his topic being “‘Our Challenge in Pennsylvania.’ 
This address was so well received that it is to be printed by the 
trustees and circulated through the state. 

During the day, the State Sunday School Association and 
Young People’s Christian Union held their Conventions and at 
6 o’clock a Convention banquet was spread in the church parlor. 
The room was crowded, the dinner was excellent, the diners were 
radiant with good cheer and happiness, as was evidenced in the 
lusty singing of popular songs, and the crowning feature was an 
address by Miss Myrtle Belyea, office secretary of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, an address which showed that 
here is a wise and steady head on young shoulders and a spirit 
clear eyed and prophetic—equal to coping with the problems 
and perplexities of this troubled world. Her topic was “A 
Challenge to Youth.’ s 

Following this the company adjourned to the church audi- 
torium and listened to a clarion call from Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins—a call born of his conviction that there are new and ade- 
quate motives to denominational loyalty. The address made a 
deep impression. 

Thursday morning brought the concluding business session 
of the Convention. 

Among-the Resolutions and Recommendations adopted may 
be noted: To send the greetings of the Convention to our mis- 
sionaries in Japan with the suggestion that our people in America 
remember them at Christmas. To designate the last Sunday in 
September as Ministers’ Pension Day—at which time each church 
is asked to take a contribution for the Gunn Ministerial Relief 
Fund—the amount thus received to be added to the annual Con- 
vention offering. (Perhaps this suggestion is worth passing on. 
This Sunday is the anniversary of John Murray’s first sermon in 
America. If annually on that Sunday every Universalist church 
in this country were to take similar action—and what church 
would refuse to do so?—how rapidly that Ministers’ Pension 
Fund would grow!) To observe the Highteenth Amendment 
and all laws enacted for its enforcement. To support our State 
Department in the effort to secure treaties renouncing war. To 
secure the abolition of capital punishment. To grant the request 
of the signatories to the World Court for further elucidation of 
the reservations made by the United States Senate. To petition 
our General Sunday School Association to provide courses in 
peace education for children in our schools. 

Following are the officers for the ensuing year: President, 
William B. Layton, Scranton; vice-president, Eben Gunnison, 
Girard; secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia: treasurer, 
Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia. Trustees for three years: 
the Rev. W. W. Wolfe, Hop Bottom, Dr. E. C. Sweetser, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. Fellowship 
Committee: the Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia (chairman), 
the Rev. George Welch, Scranton, Dr. E. C. Sweetser, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. S. M. Gregory, Glenside, Mr. A. D. Stichler, Read- 
ing. Preacher of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Charles Eas- 
ternhouse, Girard. Place of next Convention, first choice 
Bradford, second choice Hopbottom. 

* * \ * 


A TRUE STORY 


The other day a certain parishioner said to his rector: ““Tell 
me, how does the church get into debt?’ ‘It seems to me,’’ 
said he, “‘that the vestry, all men of common sense, should run 
the parish afiairs in a more business-like way.” 

Said the minister: ‘““Your question is easily answered. It’s 
very simple—nothing easier. Here is the answer: Given a group 
of members who make no pledge to the church, another group 
who wait until the end of the year to pay their pledges, still 
another group who pledge something and never pay it, and still 
others who pay considerable less to the church than they do for 
movies, candy or cigars, and you have a church that can never 
stay out of debt. Ask me something hard, good friend.’’—Mary- 
land Churchman. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. 


The names of donors of Building Stones 


are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


382. 


Mrs. Eda B. Page, Marlboro, N. H. 
Henry L. Page. 


383. Isaiah P. Atsatt, Mattapoisett, Mass. 
Jane D. W. Atsatt. 

384. Isaiah P. Atsatt, Mattapoisett, Mass. 
Deborah L. Washburn. 

885. Mrs. D. K. Swartmont, Cleveland, Ohio. 

386. Service Circle of King’s Daughters, Universalist Church, 

Concord, N. H. 
387. Mrs. William L. MacArthur, Danbury, Conn. 
888. Rebecca L. C. Rose (Mrs. Newton A.), Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. . 

389. Miss Louise Chapman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

390. Mrs. E. Dan Smith, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Rev. J. H. Farnsworth. 

391. Women’s Missionary Association, Rochester, Minn. 

392. Mrs. F. B. Chapman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

393. Rev. Hal T. Kearns, Baltimore, Md. 

394. Miss Emily M. Graves, Castalia, Ohio. 

395. Herbert S. Foster, North Calais, Vt. 
Louisa K. Foster. 

396. Universalist Ladies’ Circle, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lucy B. Fisher. 

397. Universalist Ladies’ Circle, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Eliza Wilson. 

398. Universalist Ladies’ Circle, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Caroline Scott. 

399. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rothschild, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harriet M. Warner. 

400. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rothschild, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wm. Warner Rothschild. 

401. Henry Lord, Bangor, Maine. 

402. Frank H. Thompson, Racine, Wis. 
Mrs. Emma C. Thompson. 

403. Mrs. Mary E. Parker Bixby, McPherson, Kan. 
Benjamin F. Parker. 

404. Mrs. Mary E. Parker Bixby, McPherson, Kan. 
Abigail C. Parker. 

405-406. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Bixby, McPherson, Kan. 

407. Howard G. Peacock, Auburn, New York. 
Thomas W. and Cornelia Hunter Peacock. 

408. Mrs. Eliza E. Treat, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Olive Moody Bucknam. 

409. -Mrs. Eva M. Kimball, Biddeford, Maine. 
Houghton Kimball. 

410-414. Ladies’ Society, Hutchinson, Kan. 

415. Mrs. Edward L. Harder, Claverack, New York. 
Charles S. Rogers. 

416. Mrs. Edward L. Harder, Claverack, New York. 
Blanche S. Rogers. 

417. Miss Alice H. Buckner, Wichita, Kan. 
Mary Paddon Sherk. 

418-419. Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Olin, Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Olin. 

420. Miss Carrie A. Paul, Lowell, Mass. 

421. Eva D. Raddin, Peabody, Mass. 

422. Arthur Harold Coates, Olcott, New York. 
Mrs. K. M.S. Coates. 

423. Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vermont. 
George C. Story. 

424. ‘Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vermont. 


Augusta Hall Story. 


425. Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vermont. 
S.Benedict Story. 

426. Cora E. Smith Pingrey, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Buell Goodsell: Smith. 

427. Cora E. Smith Pingrey, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Lucy Thornton Smith. 

428. Mr. and Mrs. Elisha M. Stevens, Lynn, Mass. 
Alvin G. Stevens. ; 

429. Mr. and Mrs. Elisha M. Stevens, Lynn, Mass. 
Rufus S. Stevens. 

430. Mr. and Mrs. Elisha M. Stevens, Lynn, Mass. 
Sarah K. Glading. 


431-432. Mr. and Mrs. Elisha M. Stevens, Lynn, Mass. 


433. Missionary Society, Concord, N. H. 


434. John Kenrick, South Orleans, Mass. 
Thankful Crosby Kenrick. 

435. Shad W. Rice, Akron, Ohio. 

436. Mrs. L. B. Lewis, Reading, Mass. 

437. Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Wescott, Dalton, Pa. 

438-439. Miss Fannie I. Knight, Portland, Maine. 

440. Mrs. N. M. Silver, Auburndale, Mass. 
Robert A. Silver. 

441-442. Gertrude M. Whipple, Pawtucket, R. I. 

443-444. S. Maud Whipple, Pawtucket, R. I. 

445. Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester, New York. 

416. Mrs. J. L. Walrod, Sycamore, Ill. 
Mrs. Sylvia Stark. 

447. Ladies’ Circle, Universalist Church, Leominster, Mass. 
Mrs. Abbie M. Pratt. 

448. Frank D. Griffin, Gloucester, Mass. 
Marilla A. Griffin. 

449, Frank D. Griffin, Gloucester, Mass. 
Willard P. Griffin. 

430. Mrs. L. R. Plummer, Springfield, Mass. 
Luther R. Plummer. 

451. Mrs. L. R. Plummer, Springfield, Msas. 
Gertrude R. Stapler. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
_ ee Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
SCHDC G eryost nals fOfee Sartiecss ck: 
Chem gin) rans Outi er OO Kae: 
time of payment.) 


Stones and will pay for 


. 90 days from date. (Check 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OLD TIMER BACKS TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Belonging to a family representing four generations of 
Universalists, I am not in favor of this “joining drives’? with 
other denominations, the giving up of the name Universalist 
Leader or our modest creed. I am more in sympathy with Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. Sweetser, etc., and do not believe in being sub- 
merged by another denomination. The Congregational church 
here is closed and has been for some years, and with one or two 
exceptions they all went over to the Methodists. 

Atm ldcnls. 


* * 


STRONG FOR THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I say that I very much admire the fine, intelligent, 
affirmative tolerance which you exhibit in your editorial work. 
It is not surpassed in any editorial work anywhere in the religious 
press of our day. 

RoW. 

California. 

* * 


AS MR. FORGRAVE SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your interesting but misleading editorial entitled ‘“‘The 
Fiasco on Beacon Hill,’ published in your edition of June 16, 
1928, has been called to my attention. 

In this editorial you say: ‘‘There is no doubt either but what 
the children of light can be as wise in their day and generation 
as the children of this world if they will use the brains God 
gave them and look before they leap.”’ I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with this statement, but would advise you in the kindliest 
way to recognize the truth of the same yourself. If you had 
looked before you leaped when you wrote this editorial you 
wouldn’t have oeen found in the camp of the wets, assisting the 
enemy in their concerted effort to destroy the influence of clergy- 
men in general and the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League in 
particular. 

Your statement in this editorial: ‘“They (referring to the 
clergy) were told that conditions in the State House were bad, 
that their agent had real proof, and that they ought to demand 
an investigation. When the hearings were held, the Committee 
gleefully brought out the fact that both witnesses of the Anti- 
Saloon League had criminal records and one had been in the 
insane asylum, and that neither had any evidence anyway,” is 

» almost entirely false. 

In another statement in your editorial you say: “‘All they 
(referring to the clergy in the District of Columbia) knew about 
it was what some reformer had told them, and what they had 
seen in the newspapers.’’ Apparently, Mr. Editor, all that you 
knew about the matter on Beacon Hill was what you had seen 
in the newspapers. You had not telephoned the agent of the 
Anti-Saloon League to whom you refer to inquire as to the truth, 
and you certainly did not get in touch with the Legislative Com- 
mittee investigating the matter to ascertain the truth, nor with 
the four prominent clergymen of Boston who demanded a public 
inquiry, to ascertain the truth. 

Now for the facts: Early in May, 1928, a certain state em- 
ployee made charges regarding alleged disappearance of alcoholic 
beverages from the storage room in the State House, and this 
was followed by further allegations on the part of other state 
employees. Then followed the letter sent to the Governor by 
four prominent clergymen of Greater Boston demanding a public 
investigation. The Anti-Saloon League knew nothing regarding 
these matters until informed through the press. Following these 
the Anti-Saloon League joined in the demand asking for an in- 
vestigation of the use or abuse of alcoholic beverages ‘‘within the 
four walls of the State House.’’ You are entirely wrong in your 
statement which reads as follows: ‘‘Their letter was tied up with 


the irresponsible reckless charges of the agent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the hearing was a pitiable exhibition.”’ 

I am enclosing a statement issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Anti-Saloon League on June 21, 1928, which may be 
enlightening. In fairness to the Anti-Saloon League and in the 
interest of truth I must request a retraction of your editorial. 
Apparently it is just as easy for editors to err in judgment and 
leap before they look as it is for “‘reformers”’ or the clergy. 

Let me say, however, that religious editors of Boston on the 
whole have been fair. Most of them have gotten in touch with 
those who knew the facts and were not dependent upon garbled 
news. 

William M. Forgrave, 
State Superintendent Anti-Saloon League. 
* * 


SUMMERBELL CLAIMS WE IGNORE FACTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I again dissent from the policy of the editor of the 
Christian Leader in re Ford Hall Forum, who practically ignores 
facts in favor of a sentimental pollyanna religion? Why should 
Baptists who are orthodox, or should be, so long as the Baptist 
Church claims to be evangelical, approve of the method of the 
Ford Hall Forum? Take an actual meeting of the Ford Hall 
Forum. Lewis Bowne, an ex-Jewish rabbi, lectures a long time 
to the effect that if a man is born in a race or a religion, he should 
never change his race or religion to another. After this long 
lecture is over, applauded by the ‘‘chosen people,’’ nobody can 
confute him, or give a short speech; they may only ask questions. 
The editor of the Christian Leader writes: “It is doubtful if any 
greater service has ever been rendered the toilers than giving 
them the right to discuss the fundamental problems of life, © 
liberty and livelihood, and making those whose lives are hard 
and bitter realize that there are men more fortunate who are 
willing to talk things over, hear their side and together try to 
find a better way.” 

If the editor would attend these meetings he would not find 
things as he describes. No talking over, or presenting their 
side, from the ‘‘toilers’’ is allowed, as a matter of fact. I have 
been to many meetings in Ford Hall, and do not speak from 
theory, or editorial fancy. 

There are two forums in Boston where there is a free dis- 
cussion, and not simply the asking of questions. One is the 
Roman Catholic Forum, “The Common Cause Forum.’ The 
other the ‘‘New Thought Open Forum,” which permits discus- 
sion described by the editor. But why not state things as they 
are? We all want to see things eye to eye, but will we bring in 
the Kingdom of God by ignoring real differences? 

Carlyie Summerbell. 

Roslindale, June 22. 


* * 


DR. MARSHALL INTERPRETS THE FORUM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Almost any newcomer in Boston, after attending a few 
forum meetings, might easily fall into the same errors as Mr. 
Summerbell. That he fails to grasp the true purpose and mean- 
ing of a forum is indicated by his citation of two organizations 
as typical that few would consider to be forums in anything but 
name. : 

A real forum can not be conducted by any propagandist or- 
ganization or dominated by any ism, even though such domina- 
tion be remote and indirect. The recent experience of Ford 
Hall proves that. 

A forum is an effort to help the community educate itself 
for efficiency and find itself as a moral and spiritual unit. It 
grows out of “‘the belief that we must all work together toward 
the solution of the successive problems of mankind, through the 
dedication of each to all, the devotion of all to each, and our 
common consecration to all the nobler ends of life.’’ 
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In a democracy there is nothing more futile, not to say dan- 
gerous, than mere factual knowledge, uninterpreted by intel- 
ligence and uninfluenced by altruism. The forum leader, there- 
fore, seeks to bring to his audience speakers of recognized in- 
tellectual authority, but even more of proved devotion to the 
commonweal. Every effort is made to see that various aspects 
of important questions are presented by those who draw diverse 
or even conflicting conclusions from their study of the facts. 
Frequently there is an intentional separation of time between 
such differing presentations, that so far as possible they may be 
lifted above the plane of mere controversy. 

This is discussion of the truest and most useful sort, and it 
would be difficult to match the twenty-year record of Ford Hall 
for just this kind of discussion. But the contentious dogmatism 
of the old-fashioned debater from the floor, more intent upon 
expressing his own opinions and prejudices than seeking truth, 
has no place in a forum. Moreover, a forum speaker who is 
himself a truth-seeker welcomes questions that reveal inade- 
quacy in his own thinking or inaccuracy in his statement, and 
for this purpose nobody in eighteen hundred years has improved 
on the Socratic question. 

In the kind of ‘‘discussion’” that Mr. Summerbell desires 
there is involved also a question of relative values. For example, 
Ford Hall or any other forum brings to its platform a speaker 
who has devoted years to the study of a certain subject. A 


thousand people come to learn from him. That they often learn. 


more of what they especially want to know from the question 
period than from the address is one of the major reasons for the 
growth and persistence of the forum movement. Now let us 
suppose Mr. Summerbell to be a member of the audience. He 
disagrees with something the speaker has said. Extemporane- 
ously, and influenced by the emotional reactions of the moment, 
he “‘discusses’’ for ten minutes. What he has really done is to 
compel a thousand people who came to learn from a trained 
specialist to spend collectively not ten but ten thousand minutes 
listening to him. Suppose, instead of that, he went before a 
congregation of a hundred people and asked them to listen to an 
unprepared talk for one hundred minutes, or ten people and 
asked them to listen for sixteen hours? And beyond that, what 
right has a member of any audience to demand his particular 
kind of discussion or procedure when there is a tacit agreement 
in advance that another method is to be followed? 

The editor of the Leader, in the passage to which Mr. Sum- 
merbell objects, uses the word “‘discussion’’ in exactly the sense 
in which all intelligent forumites use it, to describe a co-operative 
search for truth, not a competitive exercise in controversy. 

Harold Marshall. 


* * 


A DUAL OR A DIVIDED FELLOWSHIP? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With all respect for personal friends who are friends of the 
Universalist Church and have the dual fellowship, I am asking 
myself if it is not proving a divisive thing. Much that theoreti- 
cally appears desirable, in practical application is disappointing. 
When the dual fellowship was first advocated among us it seemed 
in line with a greater liberality and a broader fellowship. Some 
doubtless feel that way about it still; but how is it working? 
Apparently not very well for the Universalist Church. Accord- 
ing to our Year-book for 1928 there are forty-eight who have 
dual fellowship who are not in Universalist pulpits to thirty who 
are. Besides this, which is perhaps not a very accurate test, there 
is always the question of a divided interest. Looking at the 
churches a man can serve we call it dual, but looking at his heart 
we call it halved. 

: Suppose, for example, one is both an Episcopal priest and a 
Universalist minister, and he is settled in a town where there is 
both an Episcopal church and a Universalist church. It would 
seem as though he would have affection for both and owe duties 
to both, but with human conditions as they are how can he play 
the double role with any success? As a matter of fact his dual 
fellowship would be an embarrassment to him. He would have 
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to choose one or the other toserve. Then again if this isa method 
of furthering Christian unity why stop with two churches? 
Why not take fellowship in as many as one can annex? If two 
cause us to be broader and more useful, four, according to this 
logic, ought to make us doubly so. ¢ 

As a matter of history the Mormons seem to be the only 
people who have prospered under this philosophy, and they have 
not been without their troubles. 

I may be considered old-fashioned in this matter as I am in 
regard to the marriage relation, but it seems to me one wife and 
one fellowship is about all that-we can do justice to at the same 
time. If we go to another church, take our fellowship there, if 
we come back renew it again where we are doing our work. All 
this is simple enough, and honest, and would save church rolls 
of their clergymen from a deceptive padding. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 
FROM A MINISTER IN A LARGE DENOMINATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorial in your last issue (June 16) titled “Encouraging 
to Know the Discouragements” pictures quite well my own 
feelings, especially the discouraged side of it. If there was some 
other kind of work I could do that paid a decent salary I should 
shut the doors of my study and start out. Not that I don’t 
like to preach, or study, or that I can’t get along with these folks 
here, for this is my sixth year and I have never had any trouble, 
but that it seems I can’t get a decent salary. (I get $1,100.) 
Some ask me why I don’t get married—it doesn’t take me long to 
tell them. During the winter I had a number of opportunities 
to be candidate to larger churches, including one in which 
our State Convention representative wanted me to take. None 
of the churches pays enough more to justify a move, and I do 
not care about living my entire life here. A quite large church 
sixteen miles from here became vacant. I wrote an application 
for it. After writing the second time and enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope, the clerk replied that they had 
had twenty applicants for it. In the meantime the retiring pas- 
tor told me they paid only $1,200 salary, which he could not live 
on if he did not have another income, so I did not care about 
taking it anyway. I read of another church between here and 
Boston which had one hundred and fifty candidates for its pul- 
pit. People talk about communities being over-churched; it 
looks to me as if churches were over-pastored. The supply greatly 
exceeds the demand and the market price is low. Who said 
there was a “‘shortage of ministers?” 

I feel that at the age I am (thirty-three—would you believe 
it?) and with five years experience I should be getting more than 
$1,100 a year. I think I have sowed my wild oats of intellectual 
and spiritual enthusiasm and am about ready to settle down to 
a more prosaic job that pays enough to have a home on. I 
could write more, but there is no use to bother you. I am writ- 
ing this partly as an echo to your editorial. I wrote you last 
winter expressing my own feeling about the matter. 

oS: Vie 


* * 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader of June 16 is very good, as all issues of the Leader 
are. I enjoyed the sermon by the Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, 
“To-day Our Destiny.’’ I am impelled, however, to question 
some statements in it. 

1. “When civilization was at its lowest ebb, when the 
civilization of Greece and Rome had collapsed, God sent Jesus 
Christ, in the fullness of time, to be the Savior of the world.” 
I am not raising theological objections here. I am not certain 
how orthodox the author is. The civilization of Greece and 
Rome had not collapsed when Jesus was born. Certainly Rome 
did not reach her summit until the time of the Antonines, 138- 
180 A. D. The writer seems to consider the civilization of 
Greece and that of Rome as one and the same. We will not 
argue this point. 
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Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch, all Greek cities in charac- 
ter, continued to be powerful centers of influence for several 
centuries of the Christian era. 

So, it seems to me, the author, to uphold a theory, does 
violence to the historical facts. 

2. “And Martin Luther in due time when the church was 
steeped in corruption.” Was not the church steeped in corruption 
a long, long time before Luther came? Why did not a Luther 
appear sooner? 

3. “Abraham Lincoln came in due time to save the soul of 
America.”’ I wonder if the soul of America could not have 
been saved without a Civil War and the sacrifice of so many 
lives. If there had been a man wise enough and strong enough 
and brave enough between the passing of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster and the Civil War days, America’s soul might have been 
saved at less expense. I am not blaming God for not sending 
that man. I blame the churches and schools for not preparing 
him. Is not the idea that God always sends a man at the right 
time a manifestation of the disposition to “‘pass the buck?” 
Let us acknowledge more responsibility. 

John F. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


* * 


WE MUST HAVE A COMMON STARTING POINT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer acknowledges in this way the receipt of a printed 
pamphlet concerning “‘interpretations’” from our West Medford 
friend, and also has read his communication in reply to the 
communication of the writer under the head of “‘Sound Doctrine 
and Common Sense.” 

This heading was placed to the article by the editor him- 
self. The writer makes no claims to such himself, though it 
pleases him to have the editor consider his remarks to be of that 
nature! Weare all human. 

It seems useless to continue the discussion, for the reason, 
mainly, that the brother from West Medford and the writer do 
not seem to possess a common ground for such discussion. Our 
bases of understanding concerning the nature of the Scriptures 
themselves, our manifestly different methods of approach to 
the subject, preclude any worth-while discussion. 

The writer has been stigmatized as an atheist, also as a 
“fundamentalist,’’ by persons criticising the same article of his 
published in a daily paper, according to the different viewpoints 
of these good people! He does not call himself either of these 
names! 

The case may rest here. We do not seem to speak (or 
write) the same language of approach, to employ the same 
method of study. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 
A GOOD LETTER ON A WRONG PREMISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may interest some Universalists who seem ashamed of 
their great name, as a hindrance, something to be minimized or 
abolished, who seem anxious to be rid of their inheritance, to 
read an extract from Dr. J. W. Hanson’s great and greatly 
neglected book, ‘‘A Cloud of Witnesses,’’ where he tells of Dr. 
Charles H. Leonard’s visit to that wonderful woman, one of the 
greatest makers of English literature, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. 

The venerable Dean of Tufts College wrote to Dr. Hanson 
of his interview with the English poet: ‘I hardly know how it 
was that the conversation took such direction, and deepened at 
last to such themes, but one could hardly help speaking his best, 
and of the best, in her presence. She said that she had thought 
a good deal on the problem of destiny, referring as she went on 
in her talk to many things that had come to her in highest 
moments. I said: ‘With me, it is not so much a question of 
destination as of destiny, and that means inward life, a life of 
the soul in God, and of God in the soul.’ ‘What do you call 
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these views?’ said she. I said: ‘We are Universalists. Our re- 
ligion is known as Universalism.’ I shall never forget the light 
that spread over her face as she repeated the words several times, 
‘Universalism, Universalism.’ After a little she said: ‘How full 
the word is, how strong, and how fine in literature!’ She said 
this last as if she were recalling something which she had read. 
But I did not interrupt her. She then spoke again of the name 
Universalist, and seemed to like to hold it close to her thought, 
and often to take it upon her lips. ’These ideas of religion are 
the highest,’ she said.’’ 
Hear her sing: 


We will trust God. The blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, he will build into 

With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 
With generous arches, till the fane’s complete; 
This world has no perdition, if some loss. 


And who saith “I loved once?’’— 

Not angels; whose clear eyes love, love foresee; 
Love through eternity— 

Who by ‘‘to love,’’ do apprehend ‘‘to be.”’ 


Not God, called love, His noble crown-name; casting 
A light too broad for blasting! 

The great God, changing not for everlasting, 
Saith never, “I loved once.”’ 


Nor ever “TI loved once,’’ 

Wilt thou say, O meek Christ, O victim-friend! 
The nail and curse may rend, 

- But, having loved, thou lovest to the end. 


This is man’s saying! Impotent to move 
One spheric star above, 

Man desecrates the eternal God-word Love, 
With his “‘no more’”’ and “‘once.’’ 


The love of our name, so far from indicating narrow-minded 
sectarianism, when we wish to speak of that spiritual unity 
for which the churches wait we say the Church Universal. If 
even this thought has too narrow boundaries, how much more 
powerful, comprehensive and inspiring is the thought expressed 
by the word Universalism—the widest and loftiest conception 
of religion and human destiny of which the mind of man is 
capable! 

Under this name, which some affect to have outgrown, 
spiritual victories have been won for the church at large of which 
we may well be proud. 

If organic unity of the churches, which I look upon as unde- 
sirable, is ever effected, no more appropriate name than ours 
may be found for the new organization, as by that distant time 
our belief will have become the great dynamic of Christendom. 

Universalism, so far frem being narrower than Christianity, 
as we are told, is wider than official Christianity, since it com- 
prehends all religions in its scope. 

As I united with the Universalist Church on that April day 
in the year 1861 which saw the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
my enthusiasm can hardly be called that of a new convert. 

Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 

Morristown, N. J. 


* * 


WORTH SOMETHING TO THIS FRIEND 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel that the Leader is worth more to me than any other 
(or all) the papers and magazines that I get. My. earliest recol- 
lection is of the Christian Ambassador published at Auburn, N. Y., 
and edited by the Rev. J. M. Austin, which my parents took. 
I can remember it as far back as 1858, and my home has never 
been without it or its successors. 

Frank Holmes. 
Marcellus, N. Y. 
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Home and Children 


THE SET OF THE SAIL 


I stood on the shore beside the sea; 

The wind from the west blew fresh and free, 
While past the rocks at the harbor mouth 

The ships went north and the ships went south, 
And some sailed out on an unknown quest, 
And some sailed in to the harbor’s rest, 

Yet ever the wind blew out of the west. 


I said to one who had sailed the sea 

That this was a marvel unto me; 

For how can the ships go safely forth, 
Some to the south and some to the north, 
Far out to sea on their golden quest, 

Or into the harbor’s calm and rest, 

And ever the wind blow out of the west? 


The sailor smiled as he answered me: ' 
“Go where you will when you’re on the sea, 

Though head winds baffle and plans delay, 

You can keep the course by night and day, 

Drive with the breeze or against the gale; 

It will not matter what winds prevail, 

For all depends on the set of the sail.”’ 


Voyager soul on the sea of life, 

O’er waves of sorrow and sin and strife, 

When fogs bewilder and foes betray, 

Steer straight on your course from day to day; 
Though unseen currents run deep and swift 
Where rocks are hidden and sandbars shift, 
All helpless and aimless, you need not drift. 


Oh, set your sail to the heavenly gale, 
And then, no matter what winds prevail, 
No reef shall wreck you, no calm delay; 
No mist shall hinder, no storm shall stay; 
Though far you wander and long you roam 
Through salt sea-spray and o’er white sea-foam, 
No wind that can blow but shall speed you home. 
, Annie Johnson Flint. 
* * * 
SPRING HOUSECLEANING 
Ruth F. Capshaw 


@IARY LOU suddenly decided it was a lovely 
§| day for a walk. She picked up her favor- 
ite doll and started off through the woods. 

G It was a wonderful day in early April— 
Betsthing seemed to be standing on tiptoe waiting 
and listening for something. Why, most anything 
could happen on a day like this! She came to a mossy 
bank beneath a tree and sat down to rest. Her 
head began to nod, and dropped lower and lower 
until she tumbled over in a heap, fast asleep. 

She was wakened by something falling on her 
head. She sat up and looked at the tree. What 
was her surprise to see a little old woman peering 
down at her from a branch. She was about a foot 
high and was dressed exactly like the little “dirt 
chasers” on the labels of Dutch Cleanser cans. Mary 
Lou had often cut these out when her mother was 
through with them and used them for paper dolls. 
The old lady had a broom in her hand and it was 
twigs falling on her head that had wakened Mary 
Lou. 


“What are you doing?” she said-in amazement. 

“Cleaning house, to be sure,” said the tiny woman. 

“But I never saw you do it before, and I am 
nearly seven years old!” 

“That makes no difference,” said Mrs. Dutch 
Cleanser, as Mary Lou had already decided to name 
her. “I do it every year, you just haven’t noticed 
me before. You see, the birds will be coming back 
soon and I wouldn’t have them come back to a dirty 
house for anything in the world. If you will look 
around you will see that the trees are all being cleaned. 
I tackled this one alone because I have a headache. 
and can’t stand a lot of silly ¢hatterers around me.” 

“Do you mind if I call you Mrs. Dutch Cleanser?” 
said Mary Lou. “You do look just like those pic- 
tures, you know.” 

“T don’t care what you call me as long as you 
don’t chatter too much. Here, come on up here and 
I will give you a broom. You can help me because 
I want to get through and get home to bed.” 

Mary Lou was surprised to find that she walked 
right up the trunk of the tree, just like a cat. Once 
there, it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to walk around on the branches. Soon she was busy 
sweeping and dusting. When every twig had been 
cleaned, Mrs. Cleanser said, ‘““Now we will do the 
varnishing.” 

“Varnishing!” echoed Mary Lou. 
didn’t know you varnished trees!”’ 

“Certainly,” said the woman. “Haven’t you 
noticed how shiny the branches are in the spring? 
They get all dull and grey through the winter.” 

Mary Lou had a fascinating time. She had al- 
ways longed to help her mother paint, but her mother 
always told her to “run along and play, dear—you are 
not old enough to paint.’”’ Now she was painting! 
How nice the tree looked when they had finished. 

“Now we will hang the curtains,” said Mrs. 
Dutch Cleanser. ‘They have been packed away all 
winter here on the tree. When spring comes the locks 
on all the little boxes burst oper and that is the signal 
for us to start in housecleaning.” 

Mary Lou looked around expecting to see— 
well, she didn’t know exactly what. She had never 
seen any curtains on the trees. 

“Why,” she said disappointedly. 
the leaves just beginning to open.” 

“Well, those are the curtains!”’ said Mrs. Dutch 
Cleanser. “‘Now help me hang them.” 

The tree looked perfectly beautiful when they 
had hung all the dainty soft green curtains out. 
It was a home fit for even the king of birds. 

“Well, that certainly was a good morning’s work,” 
said the little woman. ‘‘Now I am going home to 
bed. The rest can come when they have finished.’ 
With that she hopped on her broom and sailed off 
over the tree-tops. 

Mary Lou suddenly found herself on the ground. 
She sat up, rubbed her eyes, and looked around. 
Had she been asleep? She looked up at the tree 
overhead. Its branches were bare and brown. It 
had been only a dream then! With a sigh she got up 
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and started for home. Well, anyway, now she knew 
what made the trees look so fresh and new in the 
springtime. 
Niantic, Conn. : 
* * * 
IDYLL OF THE AIR 


The Aviator: Dearest, I must go. They’ve put in the last 
can of gas and are turning over the engine. Be brave. 

The Girl (wildly): Is it time? 

The Aviator: Darling, it is 5 a. m. San Francisco Time, 
8.45 a. m. Honolulu Time, 12 midnight New York Daylight 
Saving Time and 1 a. m. Lackawanna and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Time. Under the circumstances, dear, you 
see I can not linger. 

The Girl (clinging to him passionately): Do you remember, 
John, what you said to me to-morrow 4 a. m. Fiji Time? That 
you will never forget, that I shall always be with you in your 
thoughts? 

The Aviator: Dearest, I will remember. You will get my 
first radio message yesterday noon Halifax Time, and every hour 
after that. And I will always be thinking of you. As the first 
flush of dawn breaks over the Samoan Islands on Thursday 
morning I shall be in the spirit with you at Childs’s for your 
Wednesday luncheon. You are not afraid for me? 

The Girl: I am not, John. At least I must try not to be. 
When you are winging through the midnight dark over the 
Pacific you will know whose fond wishes for your safety and 
success are flying with you? 

The Aviator: Yes, dearest, provided you remember to start 
your good wishes about 5 a. m. the same day, or approximately 
eighteen hours before my midnight. It comes hard, girl, but 
they are signaling for me. And whatever happens, you will 
wait? 

The Girl (smiling through her tears): Forever. 

The Aviator: Not forever, dearest; for a day at most. You 
see, if I come back by way of India, Europe and the Atlantic, 
as I expect to, it will be Tuesday for me when I land in New 
York, but it will be Wednesday for you. You promise to wait 
till I catch up? 

The Girl (fighting hard): I will wait. I will try to concen- 
trate on my work and not worry. Or if I think of you, it will 
be of that moment when we first found each other, that time— 
you remember, John? 

The Aviator (mastering himself): I remember; at Forest 
Hills, 5.80 p. m. Daylight Saving Time, corresponding to 1.30 
San Francisco Standard Time, 9.30 a. m. Honolulu Time, 6 p. m. 
the next day New Zealand: Time and 12.45 the day before Green- 
wich Time. (Heembraces her and runs off.)— New York Times. 
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THE ENRAPTURED READER 


The annual haul of lost property by railway companies and 
corporation traffic departments provides a sufficiently amazing 
reminder of the carelessness of mankind. But in the bustle of 
travel there is at least some explanation if not much excuse for 
the mislaying of personal impedimenta. No such plea can be 
urged by the circulating library members whose astonishing 
absent-mindedness in the matter of bookmarks is revealed by 
an official of Mudie’s. That an income tax demand should oc- 
casionally be used in that capacity and abandoned with the 
volume would not be surprising. An odd paper-knife or two or 
a spare pair of spectacles would seem quite in their place between 
the leaves. But what is the mentality of the lady who uses a 
gold watch as a bookmark, or of those others—numerous, we 
gather, and assumed to be young—who leave their love-letters 
for the cold eye of the lost property department of a great li- 
brary to scan? Are they so carried away by the brilliance of 
their authors that they count their dearest possessions well lost 
in such company? It is a heartening thought for the writing 
craft, and had the librarian added to his interesting revelation 
the names of the books which induced this ecstasy of careless- 


ness in their leaders the spirit of the authors concerned might 
have been mightily refreshed. Even the most successful of 
popular writers could scarce forbear a blush of pride on realiz- 
ing that his reader, called suddenly away at the moment when 
the happiness of Marcia and Clifford trembled most dizzily in 
the balance, had flung her jewelry or her lover’s latest protes- 
tations between the pages rather than lose a moment in resuming 
contact. On the other hand, some natural disappointment 
would no doubt afflict the unfortunate authors who are fobbed 
off with nothing better than tram tickets as bookmarks, or 
actually insulted by the insertion of an unpaid bill in their pages, 
so perhaps the librarian’s disclosure is best left as it is—Man- 


chester Guardian. 
* * * 


WHY FOREIGNERS ARE QUEER 


What commonly bewilders a man about a foreign country 
is not finding a thing where he is accustomed to find it. He is 
rather more bewildered when he finds the same thing somewhere 
else. So aman might live fifty years in a seaport and see the sea 
from every window and even on every side, and yet be none the 
less surprised to visit Venice and find the sea in the street. An 
intelligent Italian, visiting London, said he liked nearly every- 
thing there except the dirt and the beggars. He was quite sur- 
prised when he was told that this was exactly what many in- 
telligent Londoners say on visiting Italy. But he was perfectly 
right. He saw something in London which Londoners do not 
see because they are always seeing it.. By “dirt’’ he did not 
mean the dirt of such people as chose to be dirty, as in the social 
liberties of his own sunny land. He meant the dirt of every- 
thing, of things that nobody wants to be dirty, of white marble 
statues or baskets of flowers, or all the things that would sparkle 
spotlessly under an Italian sky. In other words, the Italian 
really felt exactly as the Englishman felt. Each of them felt he 
could put up with dirt where he was accustomed to dirt and with 
beggars where he was accustomed to beggars. Dirt, as the 
philosopher said, is only matter in the wrong place. This man 
wanted to have it (so to speak) in the right wrong place.—G. K. 
Chesterton, in the Forum Magazine. 


* * * 


APPRECIATION* 


All things beautiful that we see 

Were placed in this world for you and me:— 
The crimson rose, the grass so green, 

The blue in the sky that’s Heaven’s screen, 
The sun of day, the moon of night, 

The sparkling brook, and the stars so bright. 
All things beautiful that we see 

Were placed in this world for you and me. 


All things beautiful that we hear 

Were placed in the world for us, my dear;— 
The whirring wind, the drone of bees, 

The warbling bird and the rustling trees, 
The children’s voices at their play, 

A mother’s song at the close of day. 

All things beautiful that we hear 

Were placed in the world for us, my dear. 


All thoughts beautiful—can’t you see?— 
Are sent from Heaven to you and me— 
The thought of a kind act we might plan 
To add to the comfort and joy of man, 
The thought that we should cultivate 
A kindred love, instead of hate. 
All thoughts beautiful—can’t you see?— 
Are sent from Heaven to you and me. 
Katharine G. Gabell. 


*This poem was awarded the literature prize for 1928 by the 
Review Club of Oak Lane., Penn. 
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Let us have a church for the whole man; truth for the mind, good works for the hands, love for the heart; and for the soul that 
unfaltering faith in God which, like lightning in the clouds, shines brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.—Theodore Parker. 


What to Preach 
By Henry Sloane Coffin. 

Doran Co. $2.00.) 

A minister invited to give a course of 
lectures to the students of a certain theo- 
logical school received this urgent advice 
from a former teacher in the institution: 
“Be personal. Talk out of your actual 
experience as a working minister. Too 
many visiting lecturers talk in purely 
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academic terms and add nothing distinc- 


tive to the class room instruction. What 
these students crave is to find out how a 
man does the job for which they are pre- 
paring.”’ 

Dr. Coffin does exactly that in this 
volume of lectures on preaching delivered 
at New College, Edinburgh, and at the 
colleges of the Free Church of Scotland in 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. They are lectures 
not so much on how to preach as on what, 
albeit the “how’’ is incidentally revealed 
on almost every page. Behind the words 
of the distinguished president of Union 
Seminary is the rich experience of the 
long and notable pastorate in the Madison 
Ave. Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, and an unconscious disclosure of no 
small part of the secret of its success. 
Suggestive as the lectures must have been 
to students preparing for the ministry, 
they are fully as illuminating to the work- 
ing minister who would keep himself 
effective in the exercise of the exceedingly 
important and exceedingly difficult func- 
tion of the preacher. 

The book, however, for all its personal 
flavor, is more than a mass of personal 
experiences. It has a distinct thesis which 
the author vigorously defends and illus- 
trates. The thesis is that preaching, ex- 
cept on certain special occasions, is a 
normal part of the routine of the spiritual 
administration of a corporate parish. 
“The prophetic office of the Christian 
preacher,’ says Dr. Coffin, “has been 
grossly exagerated. A preacher may 
prophesy on occasion; but Elijah, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and WHzekiel 
were not parish ministers. None of them 
preached steadily to the same congrega- 
tion; most of them handled very few aspects 
of truth. A Greater than they was usual- 
ly called Teacher, and it would be wiser 
for Christian preachers to strive to be 
worthy of that title . . . A preacher who 
would minister in the same pulpit for a 
quarter of a century, or for at least a decade, 
and would train a congregation in con- 
victions and ideals, in methods of inter- 
course with the Unseen and in ways of 
serving the commonweal, must follow 
a similar educational system.’’ Again: 
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“Preachers may be given one or two 
glimpses of God and His will for men 
which come home to them with such co- 
gency that they are constrained to proph- 
esy them, and can do so repeatedly with 
inward satisfaction; but let a man beware 
lest the aspect of truth which is so con- 
genial to him become a hobby, and instead 
of being rated as a prophet he be con- 
sidered a bore. . . . A preacher must try, 
so far as he can, to declare the whole 
counsel of God, and to interpret life in 
fellowship with Him, in all its- varied 
ranges, to older and younger folks of many 
temperaments and conditions.’’ 

“HWxpository Preaching,’’ then, is the 
theme of the first chapter of the book and 
the ideal to which the subsequent chapters 
on Doctrinal Preaching, Ethical Preach- 
ing, Pastoral Preaching and Evangelistic 
Preaching are made tributary. The 
author’s sane and luminous treatment of 
this very greatly discredited ideal of 
preaching is admirable. No one who knows 
Dr. Coffiin’s committal to the modern his- 
torical and literary approach to the Bible 
needs to be told that he has no interest 
in the mere exposition of texts. Preach- 
ing must be the outpouring of personal 
life touched at first-hand by the Spirit 
of God—‘‘the communication of truth 
through personality,’ as Phillips Brooks 
put it. He must speak the truth that 
God has spoken to him with such depth of 
conviction and sincerity of utterance that 
men may hear God speaking to them. 
But what many modern preachers, eman- 
cipated from textual slavery to the Bible, 
imperfectly appreciate is the power of the 
Bible, as the classic expression of the ex- 
perience of men under the varied training 
and discipline of God, to interpret life, 
to free the preacher from a narrow subjec- 
tivity, and to mirror to his people the great 
realities of the Spirit. 

Dr. Coffin makes very clear the dangers 
of expository preaching when the preacher 
is not the master but the slave of the 
method, when he has no power to use 
creatively the wealth and variety of 
Biblical treasure. Expository preaching 
is not so much interpreting the Bible as 
interpreting present life by the dateless 
truths contained in the Bible. The 
author’s profound conviction is that the 
creative use of the Bible will contribute 
to that very freedom and spiritual com- 
prehensiveness that the modern preacher 
rightly seeks. ‘Our historical criticism 
enables us to appreciate the variety of 
spiritual experience which has found ex- 
pression in these manifold literary forms. 
Here is just the assorted material we need 
for the heterogeneous spiritual types to 
whom we try to preach. The relatively 


greater freedom with which we handle the 
Bible, not hesitating to distinguish sub- 
Christian from Christian elements, the 
less from the more valuable religious 
experiences enshrined in this volume, and 
to discriminate between the religious ex- 
perience and the form in which it is pic- 
tured, enables us to use each for what it 
is worth and to make these ancient dis- 
coveries of God accessible to modern men 
and women. The longer one lives with the 
Bible the further one penetrates its heights 
and depths and lengths and breadths, and 
the longer one uses it as the source whence 
to draw inspirations for the spiritual 
transformation and upbuilding of those 
committed to him, the more one appreciates 
its exhaustless and perennially vital sup- 
plies.” 

The chapter on ‘‘Doctrinal Preaching’’ 
is characterized by the same careful 
analysis and grasp of fundamental realities. 
It will not appeal to those who attach no 
importance to doctrines, for the author 
attaches great importance to them and 
believes that undoctrinal preaching is un- 
thinking preaching which only the unthink- 
ing want. Neither will the chapter appeal 
to those who identify faith with its formu- 
laries, which are ever changing; for to the 
author one of the tragedies of religious 
history, yielding bigotry or skepticism 
as may be, is that of identifying great 
experiences of God and Christ and spiritual 
reality with the forms in which we try 
to state them. But it will appeal strongly 
to those who hold to the necessity of basic 
convictions in sound religion and who also 
claim the right to change the letter that 
the spirit may live. Dr. Coffin calls 
himself a Trinitarian, yet his conception of 
doctrine as an attempt to interpret life 
rather than to divide between orthodoxy 
and heresy will make him intelligible to a 
Unitarian who, confronted with the same 
Jesus and conscious of the same spiritual 
significance in his life, will utter his faith 
in differing phrase. 

Doctrinal preaching of this sort is the 
very life of all fruitful preaching. ‘The 
complaints against doctrinal preaching 
are really protests against faulty or dull 
methods of presenting the great Christian 
convictions. The pulpit is often a gen- 
eration behind theological lecture-rooms, 
and even where ministers hold a modern 
view of the Bible, we find some of them 
still deducing doctrine from proof-texts 
of Scripture. They do not attempt to get 
at the experience which the Biblical 
writers were trying to interpret in the 
forms of thought current in their day, and 
to make -clear that we share their ex- 
perience, and, like them, must explain it 
in ways congruous with our own thinking. 


They do not discriminate between those 
Biblical terms which we can still employ 
or adapt, and those which do not fit into 
present conceptions of the universe.”’ 

No review can do any more than sug- 
gest the quality of this book, and it per- 
force leaves almost untouched the wealth 
of illustration of its persuasive pages. 
Again we urge ministers to read it. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Washington, D.C. 


* * 
Prayers 
By Samuel McChord Crothers. (Beacon 
Press, Boston. $1.00.) 
Dr. Crothers must have possessed 


a wonderful gift of “leading to God in 
prayer’ those who worshiped with him. 
There is in the form of these prayers, so 
fortunately preserved, a beauty and a 
simplicity that make their own appeal. 
But to those who share the faith in God 
and in man that they reveal, their appeal 
goes to the very heart of life. The strength, 
courage and insight of a strong soul in- 
timately acquainted with the spiritual 
needs of men and women who are seeking 
to live “freely, reverently and justly,” 
shine through the words, expressing much 
that for most of usis often inarticulate. 

Those who knew Dr. Crothers will 
cherish this book, and there are very 
many others who will gratefully acknowl- 
edge its help and inspiration. 

Xe 

The Accompaniment of Plainchant 


By George Oldroyd and Charles W. 
Pearce. (J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 
London. 7 shillings, sixpence.) 
Plainchant was originally unaccom- 

panied melody in a tonality quite different 

from that of modern music. It had the 
free rhythm of words impossible to force 
into measured bars. A lost art from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century, its 
original character was obscured by crude 
harmonizations in the instrumental ac- 
companiment of modern usage. Recog- 
nition of its inherent fitness for worship 
has led to its study and practise by en- 
thusiasts for whom it holds enshrined the 
very spirit of religion. The Solesmes 

Benedictines restored its original form. 

Chords used in accompaniment should 

reflect its ancient character. Sensuous 

secular harmonies, especially of operatic 
association, are inappropriate, the mellow 
harmonies of Victorian cathedral com- 
posers almost equally so. Dr. Terry 
writes, ““The keynote of Plainchant is 
repose, perpetual repose and _ calm.’’ 

Drs. Oldroyd and Pearce, considering these 

things, have produced a concise, authorita- 

tive book which outlines a fascinating 
course of study for acquiring a suitable 
style of extemporaneous accompaniment. 

Plainchant, if heard continually, suggests 

certain tonal combinations. The authors 

have organized their harmonic reactions 
into a definite system, summing up their 
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specific rules with the general recommenda- 
tion that the atmosphere of repose be 
maintained, with no attempt to stimulate 
interest by indulging in modern, anti- 
modal harmonies. The book is highly 
commended as one of the very best guides 
available. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 


Boston. 
* * * 


A CHURCH WEDDING 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church officiated at the 
wedding of his daughter, Miss Eleanor 
Ames Bissell, to Elmer Chapman Warren, 
Saturday evening, June 23. The cere- 
mony took place in the Grove Hall Church. 


Miss Bissell has been a member of the 
faculty of Simmons College and Mr. War- 
ren is the son of Ambrose B. Warren of 
Dorchester. 

Miss Emily U. Bissell, sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor, and a younger 
sister, Helen Bissell, and her cousin, 
Nancy Parker, acted as flower girls. Mr. 
Warren had as his best man George Whit- 
ing Seaton of Brookline. The ushers were 
Kenneth Parker of Dorchester and Lester 
Watson of Milton. 

The church was decorated with palms 
and baskets of larkspur and snapdragon. 
Music was furnished by William V. Pett, 
organist of the church, and by Mrs. Alice K. 


Osgood, soloist. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MRS. RICHARDS IN STOUGHTON 


Mrs. Louis J. Richards, of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, is spending a few months 
in the North and while here is giving most 
interesting stereopticon lectures on the 
work of the great artist, George Inness, Jr. 
This lecture was given in the Universalist 
church of Stoughton a short time ago. 

Mrs. Richards began the lecture with a 
sketch of the life of Mr. Inness and a few 
words about Tarpon Springs. Pictures 
were shown of Mr. and Mrs. Inness and a 
bird’s-eye view of Tarpon Springs, and 
views of the beautiful bayous, river, and 
homes of the town. 

Reproductions of eight paintings by 
Mr. Inness were shown, and each explained 
with understanding and enthusiasm. As 
we all undoubtedly know, these pictures 
are to be seen at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Tarpon Springs, of which 
church Mr. Richards is the minister. 
They are exquisite in theme and execution, 
the green colorings and brilliant lights 
being especially worthy of mention. Three 
pictures, representing Promise, Realiza- 
tion and Fulfillment, showed first the 
rainbow and the promise of spring, second, 
the growth and fuller expression of sum- 
mer, and third, the sheaves and fruitage of 
autumn and the lights of home. 

The Triptych, another three-panel pic- 
ture, illustrated the first three verses from 
the Twenty-third Psalm. The green pas- 


tures and still waters and tender care of: 


the shepherd were most beautifully sug- 
gested by the artist in this group. 

The world famous peace painting, ““The 
Only Hope,’’ represents vividly the ruin 
caused by war, which is the effect of wrong 
thinking and hatred: Above the ruins 
in a brilliant burst of light appears the 
tiny figure of the Christ Child—the 
Only Hope. 

The last picture shown was ‘“‘The Lord 
Is in His Holy Temple.’”’ It was a picture 
of a woodland path, suggesting the words 
of the poet, “the groves were God’s first 
temples.’’ In the foreground at the right 


was a mighty tree of many years’ growth; 
at the left young saplings, and at the ex- 
treme left in front was a bunch of delicate 
pink wild flowers. Especially beautiful 
in this picture was the perspective. The 
eye could follow the path almost endlessly 
down the lovely vista of trees until at last 
one could glimpse the brilliant light, 
symbolizing, perhaps, the heavenly light 
at the end of life’s earthly journey. 

The enjoyment of the evening was 
greatly increased by the music rendered 
at intervals through the lecture. Organ, 
violin and vocal selections appropriately 
chosen furnished the musical setting for 
the lecture. 

We hope many of our churches will 
avail themselves of the privilege of hear- 
ing Mrs. Richards while she is in the North. 


* * 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


From Mrs. Cary comes a letter asking 
that we purchase a Friendship Bag to be 
sent to the children of Mexico from the 
Sunrise Clara Barton Guild of Tokyo,. 
Japan. Articles to be placed in the bag 
will come from the Japanese girls very 
soon. Isn’t this a splendid demonstration 
of world friendship? 


* * 


LAST CALL FOR INSTITUTES AND 
CAMP 


It still isn’t too late to decide that 
Ferry Beach, Maine, is just the place to 
spend the week of August 4 to 11, either: 
as a member of Camp Cheery, or of the 
group attending the Women’s Institute. 
Nor is it too late to send in your request. 
for a reservation in Camp Murray, North- 
field, July 13 to 21. But it will be if you 
don’t do it very soon. Murray Grove the: 
last week in August, will be a delightful 
spot in which to be, and there is to be the: 
joint institute of the General Sunday 
School Association and the W. N. M. A. 
We can tell you all about any one and all 
of these opportunities if you will write to. 
176 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


July 7, 1928 
WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

July 8:14. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

July 8-14. Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 

July 8-14. Star Island, Isles of Shoals. 


(Unitarian Institute). 


* * 


ANOTHER CHAPTER AT BARRE 


Another Institute at Barre, Vt., has 
passed into history. There were twenty- 
five registered students from Bellows Falls, 
Bethel, St. Johnsbury, and Barre, and 
fifteen visitors, from Williamstown, East 
Montpelier, Barre, and Woodsville, N. H. 

Rev. Francis W. Gibbs was dean and 
also the conscientious and effective teacher 
of a course in Old Testament. Mrs. 
Gibbs added to the happiness of all by 
her gracious presence. Mrs. Chamberlain 
taught a course in “The Study of the 
Pupil,’ and was mother and adviser, es- 
pecially to the new students. Miss Earle 
taught two courses, Miss Betty Brown one, 
and Mr. Hempel one. Mr. Hempel also 
had charge of the recreation which made 
the three evenings a delight to,all. 

The cordial hospitality of Principal and 
Mrs. George E. Rogers, and of the Pre- 
ceptress, Miss Brown, made everybody 
feel at home. Rey. and Mrs. Will A. 
Kelley and several ladies from the local 
church did much for our pleasure and 
comfort. 

The Institute sent a well-filled Mexican 
Friendship Bag to our neighbor at the 
south. Another special feature was 
evening Forums in which many speakers 
participated. 

Sunday morning found all the mem- 
bers of the Institute uniting with the local 
church school in its session in a most at- 
tractive, newly-decorated vestry. After 
that came the dignified and beautiful 
church service, with a vested choir of 
young people, and a sermon by Mr. Kelley. 
Diplomas were presented to three Institute 
graduates, Ruth Brown of Bellows Falls, 
Beatrix Park and Delton Mercer of Barre. 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel made the presenta- 
tion. 

* * 


YOUTH AND PROHIBITION 


A Persian young man, Hessameddin 
Shafa, of Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, 
addressed these words to the youth of the 
world, and particularly to the young people 
of America: 

‘America is the laboratory in which the 
success or failure of prohibition must be 
worked out. We can not believe that 
America will turn back. Once having 
lighted the torch, she will bear it aloft. 
And other nations will come and receive 
fire from it, so that in time to come the 


' prohibition. 
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* The Convention and the Institute 
* at Ferry Beach will be designed for 
* practical help to real schools. The 
* meetings will be informal, with 
* abundant opportunity for general 
* participation. Bring your prob- 
* lems. Your questions will be wel- 
* come and will help to make the 
* gathering truly helpful. Men and 
* women of wide experience will do 
* 

* 
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their best to give helpful answers. * 
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whole world shall be lighted. The task 
is not yet done. There are many hard 
battles to be fought. Therefore I appeal 
to the younger generation, to the youth of 
the United States and of the world, re- 
minding them that their actions shall to 
a large degree determine the destiny of 
the human race.”’ 

How will young people answer? 

According to the wet press of our great 
cities they are answering Mr. Shafa only 
by a hiccough and a hip-flask. But that is 
not all. Here are some other answers: 

Leaders of five million Sunday school 
youth join with a dozen other youth agen- 
cies in stressing Law Enforcement as one 
of the three great goals for the next few 
years. The World League against Alco- 
holism launched a youth movement in 
behalf of prohibition last summer at Winona 
Lake. The Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association has chapters in many lands for 
a scientific study of the liquor problem 
and co-operation with adults for universal 
Four million Christian En- 
deavorers join in a crusade for a moral 
and dry world. Boys and girls in Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. groups everywhere 
are enthusiastically declaring themselves 
for these same principles. In the city of 
Toronto, during a wet vs. dry election 
the youth throng the halls where their 
rallies are held to declare where they stand 
and to protest against ‘‘wet’’ assertions 


that youth is all on the damp side of the 
issue. 

Such are some indications as to the 
answer of youth. And when the issue is 
finally brought to its hour of crucial de- 
cision, youth will have to be reckoned 
with—for good or ill.—Reprinted by special 
permission from the International Journal 
of Religious Education. 


* * 


GOOD NEWS FROM GEORGIA 


It is a joy to publish the following item 
which reveals progress in one of our im- 
portant Southern parishes. Rev. Nellie 
Mann Opdale is the pastor. 

The Sunday school at Canon, Ga., 
put on the special program of ‘‘God’s 
Care,’’ supplemented by special recitations 
and vocal and instrumental music. The 
young people’s class of fifteen members, 
assisted as the choir. The day was 
beautiful, the flowers profuse and exquisite, 
and the congregation filled the church. 
Three children were christened, and one 
young lady was taken into the church, 
having come thirty-five miles for that 
purpose. Three children were christened 
at Christmas time, which makes six chris- 
tened since the present pastorate began. 

* * 
MRS. CUSHING OUR AMBASSA- 
DRESS 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing is in Czecho- 
Slovakia, land of her forbears. 

For many years she has longed to see 
the country that her father loved, to 
meet the people of her ancestral blood, 
to hear the national music in the places 
in which it was written. 

Now, in the company of Mrs. Cyrus 
Dallin, wife of the famous sculptor, she 
is fulfilling her great ambition. She will 
meet both the common and the uncom- 
mon people, she will secure first-hand 
information in regard to many points 
about which she has questioned, she will 
catch the atmosphere and spirit of Checho- 
Slovakia. Then she will come back, en- 
riched in culture and refreshed in mind, to 
share with American friends her new-found 
treasures. 

Mrs. Cushing kindly consented to act 
as our ambassadress of good-will to the 
liberal churches of the Bohemian section. 
We ought to know them better and they 
ought to know us better. She will deliver 
to several of them special letters of greet- 
ing from the General Sunday School 
Association, together with some small 
tokens of co-operation appropriated from 
the International Friendship offering. 
Thus we are enabled at slight effort and 
expense to widen our fellowship and en- 
large our activities. 

Mrs. Cushing has promised to send 
brief letters for publication in Search 
Lights. 
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Among Our Chiirches 


Maine 


Visitation Days.— 
The annual program 
of Visitation Days in 
the Maine churches 
having summer ser- 
vices has been arranged 
and appears elsewhere 
in the Leader. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all visitors 
to Maine to attend any or all of these 
services and partake of the hospitality of 
our people. There is one change from the 
program as originally announced: the 
Kingfield church has its summer plans, 
and no visitation day service will be held 
there. * * Arrangements have been made 
for regular services during the summer in 
most of the churches that usually have 
them. At Andover, Rev. Robert M. Rice 
of Rumford has been preaching Sunday 
evenings during June, and will continue 
there after his return from Europe. Mr. 
Wilburn Miller, of Crane Theological 
School, will be summer pastor in his 
father’s former summer charge at West 
Sumner, and will also preach Sunday 
mornings during July in the Federated 
Church of Oxford Village, during the vaca- 
tion of Rev. Ernest H. Carritt. Rumford 
Point will have the annual visit of Dr. 
Henry R. Rose, and will have a few other 
services in the latter part of the summer. 
* * In other sections of the state, plans 
have been made as follows: Canton and 
Canton Point will have services as usual 
with various supplies; at Round Pond, 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff, of Tufts College, 
will be resident pastor during August, and 
various ministers will supply during July; 
Dr. Clarence Guy Robbins, of Lawrence, 
Mass., will preach as usual at Hope and 
South Hope, and Rey. T. B. Fisher, of 
Old Town, at East Eddington. * * The 
relocation of the highway to Castine has 
necessitated the sale of our church in 
Orland to the state, but it is expected that 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff will return for the 
month of August. The Congregational 
church has been offered for our use, and 
it is hoped that in the fall a federation of 
the three churches in the village may be 
brought about. * * Ferry Beach.—Maine 
is very glad to be able to entertain this 
summer two of our denominational Con- 
ventions: the Y. P. C. U. and the G. S. 
S. A. at Ferry Beach. Many Maine Uni- 
versalists will take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded and will have a share 
in the deliberations and inspiration of these 
gatherings. Ferry Beach expects to have 
the largest registration in its history. 
More and more the people of the country 
generally are appreciating the attractive- 
ness of Maine as a summer vacation state, 
and are coming in ever increasing num- 
bers. In no place in the country is there a 

ore cordial welcome to Universalists 


Letter 


than at Ferry Beach. We hope you will 
come this year. * * Ministers’ Get-To- 
gether.—The third annual Get-Together 
of the Universalist ministers of the state 
was held as usual at the Overlook the first 
week in June. A more varied program 
than usual was provided, and included as 
one of its most interesting features a dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘The Minister from the Lay- 
man’s Point of View.’’ The presentation 
of the topic was by Mr. Clement Robin- 
son of Congress Square Church, Portland, 
and led to an animated discussion. There 
is no doubt that the ministers profited by 
the frankness of Mr. Robinson’s state- 
ments, and he himself testified to the 
profit he received from the discussion 
which followed. It suggests the value that 
would accrue in many places to all con- 
cerned if there were such a frank discus- 
sion between groups of ministers and 
groups of laymen of the work that each is 
trying todo. Such a promotion of mutual 
understanding would be of great benefit 
to each group and to the church as a 
whole. Other topics discussed at the 
various sessions at the Overlook were: 
“Civilization, Which Way?” led by Dr. 
J. W. Vallentyne of Portland; ‘‘The Pre- 
vention of War,’ introduced by Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, of Rumford, who spoke 
on ‘Outlawry,’ Rey. George Magraw, 
of Augusta, on ““The Philosophy of Non- 
resistance,’ and Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
of Brunswick, on ‘“The League of Nations;’’ 
“Great Preachers of the Universalist 
Church,’ introduced by Rev. B. B. 
Gibbs, of Portland; and a review of Carl 
Sandburg’s ‘‘Lincoln,’”’ by Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen of Norway. * * Resignations.— 
Another epidemic of ministerial resigna- 
tions seems to have struck the Pine Tree 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. W. S. Perkins of Wakefield will 
shortly undergo an operation for the re- 
moval of a cataract from his eye. Other- 
wise Dr. Perkins is in fine health and has 
carried his work for the year through to a 
successful termination. 


Rey. and Mrs. Percy T. Smith, whose 
marriage was announced last week, have 
started for South Pasadena, California, 
by automobile, to visit Rev. and Mrs. 
Alven M. Smith, parents of the bridegroom. 


Mr. Conard B. Rheiner, who graduated 
from the Theological School of Tufts 
College this year, has finished his student 
pastorate at Framingham, Mass., and has 
accepted a call to Waterloo, Iowa, and will 
begin his work on the third Sunday in 
September. Mr. Rheiner sailed for Europe 
June 30 on the steamship Rotterdam and 
will spend some time traveling in France, 


State. Rev. O. E. Bryant has gone from 
South Paris to the Clinton Circuit in 
North Carolina, a well deserved promotion; 
Rev. Crawford O. Smith has resigned at 
the Church of the Messiah, Portland, and 
will go to Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., in September, another well-earned 
advance; and Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner of 
Calais has resigned to accept a call to the 
Unitarian church in Waltham, Mass. 
On the other hand, it is a great pleasure to 
record the fact that Dr. Samuel Gilbert 
Ayres, formerly of Brookline, has accepted 
a call to Lewiston, and will begin his work 
there the first of September. His presence 
at the Overlook gathering was appreciated 
by the ministers there, and he will be a 
valued addition to our force in Maine. 
The Lewiston church is particularly for- 
tunate. It is hoped that the South Paris 
vacancy will also be filled by the time this 
letter is published. * * The Centennial. 
—Plans are going forward for the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of organized 
Universalism in Maine, and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all to join with us 
in celebrating this event in Auburn and 
Lewiston, beginning on Sunday evening, 
Sept. 28. The Convention will continue 
in session until Wednesday. As previously 
announced, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of 
Washington and Dr. Frank D. Adams of 
Detroit will be the chief speakers. The 
historical address will be given by Mr. 
James E. Philoon, of Auburn, whose 
father was at one time president of the 
Convention. His researches have re- 
vealed that in all probability the dwelling 
house in which the Convention was or- 
ganized in June, 1828, is now a part of 
the group of buildings comprising the 
Central Maine General Hospital, in 
Lewiston. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


Germany, Switzerland, England and other 
countries, accumulating material for lec- 
tures and travelogues. 


Rey. L./ Ward Brigham, D. D., of 
Chicago has been appointed to the faculty 
of the new Meadville Theological School 
in Chicago as ‘‘Lecturer on Parish Ad- 
ministration.” This is a step toward co-. 
operation between Ryder and Meadville. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon of Woods- 
ville, N. H., with a church located in the 


-heart of the summer resort region, is 


making a special drive to build up Sunday 
services, calling his church ‘“The Vaca- 
tion Church,’’ and announcing special 
topics for Sunday morning services and 
religious motion pictures for Sunday night 
services. 


Rey. Robert M. Kellerman has accepted 
a call to become minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Junction City, Kansas. 
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From the middle of July until the first of 
September, Mr. Kellerman will be on 
vacation, during which time he will visit 
his father and mother at Whitesville, N. Y. 


Mrs. George F. Fortier, of Morrisville, 
Vt., by a vote of the recent Vermont and 
Quebee Convention, was made acting 
Superintendent of Churches for Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec in place of her 
husband, the late Rev. George F. Fortier. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Fourteen young people: 


were received into the church by Rev. 
Robert M. Kellerman, the new pastor, on 
June 10. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of 
Boston, delivered an acceptable address at 
the session of the Sunday school and 
preached an effective sermon at the 
morning service on June 17. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 


pastor. The Young People’s Union was 
represented at the state convention at 
Rockland by the Misses Isabelle and 
Charlotte Cushman as delegates, and Miss 
Ruth Drowne, church worker and leader. 
Helpful and interesting reports were 
brought back to our Union. -Memorial 
Sunday was observed May 27, with ap- 
propriate sermon and special music at 
the morning service. The anthem, Invoca- 
tion, by Grieg, was of particular interest 
to many in the congregation, as the words 
were written by Mr. Everett Glass, a 
former Bangor boy who grew up in this 
church and church school. Mr. Glass is a 
director of dramatics at the University 
of California, and lives at the Faculty 
Club of the College Campus, at Berkeley. 
A dinner and card party was held by the 
ladies of the church, June 1. About two 
hundred people were served with a salmon 
dinner in the church dining room, and 
there were sixteen tables of cards in the 
Dorothy Memorial Hall in the afternoon. 
The net proceeds were approximately $75. 
Sunday, June 38, was Children’s Day. 
Sixteen children were christened at the 
morning service. Following the service a 
concert was given by the children of the 
church school. June 5 the Mission Circle 
held an all-day session for the purpose of 
finishing the sewing and packing the boxes 
for the Sea Coast Mission. Thursday, 
June 7, the annual Cradle Roll party was 
held in the kindergarten room, with Mrs. 
Walter R. Holmes, superintendent, in 
charge. Although the weather was most 
unfavorable there was a good attendance. 
At the Sunday morning service, June 10, 
Dr. Harold Marshall preached in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Smith, who delivered the 
baccalaureate address at Westbrook Semi- 
nary. Thursday evening, June 14, Dr. 
George E. Huntley, president of the General 
Sunday School Association, was the guest 
of the teachers, officers and adult classes 
of the church school, and gave an interest- 
ing and instructive talk. At the Sunday 
morning service June 24, one child was 


christened. Miss Ruth Jordan and Miss 
Dorothy Perkins will represent our church 
school at Ferry Beach. Church services 
closed June 24, and will be resumed Sept. 
9. Dr. Smith and family will spend the 
greater part of the summer at their summer 
home at East Holden, Maine. Several 
parties from the church school have al- 
ready booked for their annual vacations at 
the Hersey Retreat at Sandy Point, Me., 
during July and August. 


Biddeford.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. The annual May sale and supper 
under the auspices of the Daughters of 
Ruth were largely attended and added a 
snug sum to the treasury. A series of 
pyramid teas during the spring have aided 
much in the social life of the church and 
incidentally enriched the ladies’ treasury 
more than $100. On Children’s Day 
under the direction of Mrs. Willis and Mrs. 
Ethel Tate, the program, “He Cares for 
Me,’’ suggested by the G. S. S. A., was 
presented by the members of the Sunday 
school. During the service three babies 
were christened by the pastor. The 
Methodist and the Congregational churches 
are to unite with us in a series of nine 
union services beginning the second Sun- 
day in July. Each church is to secure 


two outside speakers, the remaining three . 


Sundays being taken by the local clergy- 
men. Happily we have been assured of 
the presence of Drs. Adams and Huntley 
to represent the Universalist side of the 
triangle. 


Dexter.—Rey. Tracy Pullman, pastor. 
The year just closing has been one of the 
most successful in the church. The sec- 
ond every-member canvass raised enough 
money to pay the entire running expenses 
of the church and included our quotas as 
well. Fourteen members were received 
into fellowship at Easter, and three chil- 
dren christened on Children’s Sunday. 
There has been a large increase in church 
attendance, due in part to the fact that 
the Congregational church has discon- 
tinued its services and many of its mem- 
bers united with us. During the year we 
have had a week of liberal evangelism, 
conducted by Dr. James W. Vallentyne, 
of Portland, and the Men’s Club has had 
an active and interesting year, with 
Professor Skinner, Governor Brewster, 
Dr. Vallentyne, and Dr. Marshall among 
their speakers. The church budget this 
year contains an appropriation for the 
church school, and for one week during 
the winter an extensive display of the 
work of the school was maintained in a 
store window. The parsonage has already 
been painted, and the church building is 
to be painted this summer. 

Brunswick.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. Attendance at the morning ser- 
vice has been very good, with a record at- 
tendance on Mothers’ Sunday, when 130 
were present. At this service nine of our 
young people joined the church. Sunday, 
June 10, was observed as Children’s 


Sunday, with members of the church 
school taking part in the service of wor- 
ship. At this service we had as guests 
nine of Mr. Merrill’s former parishioners 
from Marlborough, Mass., who had mo- 
tored down to spend the week end with 
their former pastor. Sunday, June 24, 
was observed as Young People’s Sunday, 
with the entire service in charge of the 
Y. P. C. U., fourteen of whom took part 
in the service. Miss Arleen Mitchell was 
at the organ and Miss Virginia Brooks 
played for the singing. Mr. Leslie Ran- 
cour, a junior in Brunswick High, de- 
livered a fine sermon, taking for his sub- 
ject, “Character Building.’ At this 
service six more young people united with 
the church. We have also received one 
member by letter, giving us a total of six- 
teen new church members since the be- 
ginning of the present pastorate. The 
church school, since Jan. 1, has gained 
twenty-seven new scholars below senior 
age, giving a total enrollment of ninety- 
seven. The school enjoyed a picnic on 
June 21 at Thomas Point, with sixty pres- 
ent. The school will send a Friendship 
Bag to the children of Mexico. The de- 
votional services of the Y. P. C. U. have 
been well attended and a fine interest 
shown. Twelve members of the Union 
attended the State Convention at Rock- 
land, one of the group being the pastor. 
The Union has invited the State Unioners 
to hold their Pep Banquet in October at 
Brunswick. The parish held a special 
meeting in May. After a supper served 
by the ladies of the church and an enter- 
tainment by the Y. P. C. U., over one 
hundred listened to reports of the treasurer 
and pastor. The treasurer reported all 
bills paid, including a note of some years’ 
standing, and a good balance remaining. 
The trustees then presented a plan for 
redecorating the church plant inside and 
out, including beautifying the grounds. 
Their plan was accepted and they were 
instructed to proceed with the work, which 
is to cost approximately $3,000. The Mur- 
ray Alliance has been very active this 
year and has paid its church pledge of 
$300. The Macrina Society recently 
served a banquet to a local association, 
which added nearly $100 to their treas- 
ury. Mrs. Irving Brackett, the retiring 
president, is fo be congratulated on a very 
successful year. At their annual meet- 
ing Mrs. Alice Staples was elected presi- 
dent. The Associates, after presenting 
“The Old Maide’ Convention,’ are look- 
ing for more worlds to conquer next fall. 
They held their annual meeting June 27. 


Massachusetts 


Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed on the second 
Sunday of June. The service was planned 
and directed by Miss Beulah S. Cone. 
It included promotions in the several 
departments and classes. Six pupils 
passed a creditable examination conducted 
by Miss Edith Philling, principal of the 
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primary department, and were graduated 
to the intermediate department. The 
service was one of the most largely at- 
tended of the year. The minister has been 
conducting a short but intensive campaign, 
of but five days, of visitation evangelism 
that resulted in eight accessions to the 
church on Children’s Day. Two children 
were baptized at this service. The mem- 
bers received at this service make a total 
of fourteen accessions this season. The 
visitation evangelistic method followed a 
religious survey conducted through the 
town by six churches, which disclosed a 
large number of new families and a pros- 
pective membership list of nearly one 
hundred. The church is planning to con- 
tinue a vigorous pursuit of this method 
in the fall. Beginning Sunday, July 1, a 
summer service will be held each Sunday 
morning at 9.30. A period of general 
worship will be followed by two groups 
for Bible study and exposition. Mr. 
Stevens will be the summer preacher at 
West Haverhill. He will spend a short 
vacation in Maine. 

Provincetown.—On June 17 our preacher 
was Rev. Frank A. Merrick, D. D. Dr. 
Coons, the State Superintendent, had ex- 
pected to be here but, prevented at the 


last minute, he sent Dr. Merrick. On. 


July 1, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, our 
summer supply, was in the pulpit. 


Wakefield.—Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. Three new church members 
were received into the church at Haster, 
and three clildren were christened on 
Children’s Sunday. This parish has re- 
ceived a legacy of $1,572 from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Ellen Stowell Allen, who 
died at Scituate. One-half of this legacy 
goes to the Sunday school and one half to 
the church. Eugene Stowell, a brother, 
willed this parish $1,000 a few years ago. 
Mrs. Allen was active in the parish in the 
earlier years of the pastorate of Dr. Mor- 
rison. 


Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Auxiliary played 
host to Boy Scout Troop No. 9 and Girl 
Scout Troop No. 4 on May 8. The mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary presented a Scout 
play and served refreshments. On May 21 
the men’s class presented Mr. Chester 
S. Howland of New Bedford, who gave a 
motion picture talk on “‘The Story of the 
Ancient Whalemen.”’ At the invitation 
of the G. A. R. and other military organiza- 
tions, our pastor preached a sermon that 
received much press comment on Memorial 
Sunday. The sermon was entitled “Our 
Great Obligations as Service Men.’ The 
pastor himself is an oversea veteran who 
was gassed and wounded during the war, 
and thus the sermon received public 
attention for its outspokenness and the 
plea for fair play. On three consecutive 
years Mr. Greenway has been the guest 
and principal speaker at the Father and 
Son Banquet of the city Y. M. C. A. 
The Boy Scouts of our church have formed 


a drum and bugle corps; the membership 
is already eighteen and they have been 
furnished with the required instruments. 
There are now fifty-one paid-up members 
in this troop, the second largest in the 
city—and it is the youngest organized 
troop at that. The pastor with twelve of 
the boys went on a forty-two-mile bicycle 
trip in order to earn their merit badge in 
cycling. On June 9 the pastor was re- 
elected president of the Bristol County 
Board of Health. On June 10 the pastor 


preached the annual memorial sermon in - 


memory of the firemen of this city, who 
attended the church in a body under the 
leadership of their chief, Mr. Leonard. 
June 17 saw a large turn-out of parents 
and pupils to witness the Children’s Day 
exercises under the leadership of Mr. 
Geo. W. Tickell. The members of the 
Swatisha Club presented the church school 
with a new office desk for the secretary’s 
use. Mrs. Harnden, president of the 
Auxiliary, was the hostess to seventy-four 
of the members and their husbands. On 
July 18, our pastor received his second 
degree from Tufts College. Starting 
with July 1, he will preach at Province- 
town Universalist church until and in- 
cluding the first Sunday in September. 


New Hampshire 

Woodsville.-—Rev. Gordon Chilson Rear- 
don, pastor. The Children’s Day exercises 
were held Sunday evening, June 24. Five 
infants were baptized. During the months 
of July and August Mr. Reardon will 
act as religious and music director at 
Camp Moosehead for boys, Denmark, 
Maine. Universalists who contemplate a 
vacation in the White Mountains are 
cordially invited to worship in the First 
Universalist Church of Woodsville. The 
minister will preach July 1, 8 and 22. 
Stacy B. Southworth, headmaster of 
Thayer Academy, East Braintree, Mass., 
will occupy the pulpit July 15, and Rev. 
Ben Malcolm Smith July 29. Sunday 
evening, July 8, the motion picture, ‘““The 
Rich Young Ruler,’’ will be presented, 
and Sunday evening, July 22, another 
motion picture, ‘‘Forgive Our Debts.’’ 
These services are at 7.30, and there will 
be special music. A federated church 
school picnic took place at Hall’s Pond 
Thursday, June 26. Children from the 
Methodist, Universalist, and Episcopal 
church schools were present. The church 
will be closed during August. 


New York 

Buftalo.— Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., 
pastor. On the last Sunday in June, after 
a fruitful seven months of the present 
pastorate, services were suspended for 
the summer. The closing service was 
marked by the reception of four members 
into the church and by the size of the 
congregation. Twenty-eight persons have 
been received and the congregations 
have steadily grown. The attendance 
for the last two months has averaged about 


125. The most largely attended Sunday 
school picnic in recent years was held on 
June 16 at Emory Park, East Aurora. 
Dr. Swift delivered the address at the 
Memorial Day service held by the united 
G. A. R. posts of the city, at Elmwood 
Music Hall. The annual meeting of the 
Niagara Association of Universalist 
Churches was held, in the midst of heavy 
rain, with us on June 21. An address was 
given by Rey. C. J. Cowing, Middleport, 
who was elected president of the Associa- 
tion, on “Our Message to Youth.” Rev. 
Ethel A. Knapp, of Lockport, spoke on 
“Our Message to Women,’’ and Rey. O. F. 
Alvord, of Ridgeway, spoke on “Our 
Message to Men.”’ Dr. Walker closed the 
platform meeting with an address en- 
titled ‘What Are We Going to Do?” 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Our church will close for July and 
August, due to the general exodus of our 
folks from the city. The pastor began his 
work in this field last October. The con- 
gregations have been exceptionally good 
with more than the goal reached in at- 
tendance which we originally set. The 
pastor has been called upon for many ac- 
tivities outside the regular church affairs. 
A church bulletin is published each week. 
Miss Josephine Coates has been director 
of young people’s activities and has put 
in her full time with pageants, plays and 
special services for the children and young 
people. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


We now say “‘institute’’ instead of ‘‘in- 
stitutes.’”’ Beginning last year, the Wo- 
men’s National Missionary Association, 
the General Sunday School Association 
and the Young People’s Christian Union 
now combine their efforts, holding a single 
institute for a period of nine days. The 
change resulted last year in larger attend- 
ance and increased efficiency, and further 
progress is expected in 1928. The faculty 
will consist of Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
Miss Alice G. Enbom, Miss Eleanor Pres- 
cott and Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 
Opening date: Saturday, August 25; 
closing date, Monday, September 3. 


* * 


FROM THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


The Executive Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Saloon League at a meet- 
ing held Thursday, June 21, 1928, carefully 
reviewed all incidents leading up to and 
including the recent investigation by the 
Special Legislative Committee of the 
“party’’ held in Room 446 at the State 
House on April 28, 1927. 

After making a careful and impartial 
review of the facts and because of the 
many misunderstandings which have de- 
veloped, the Executive Committee in 
fairness to all citizens interested in the 
truth regarding same, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 
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“Early in May, 1928, the press began to 
carry news stories based upon the in- 
vestigation then being conducted by Com- 
missioner Howard regarding the alleged 
disappearance of alcoholic beverages from 
the storeroom in the State House and also 
upon statements made by Mr. Freeman 
Dickinson and other state employees. 

“This was followed by the demand on 
the part of four prominent clergymen of 
Greater Boston for a public inquiry. 
Then followed the statement issued to the 
press by Mr. Forgrave in which he inci- 
dentally referred to the ‘party’ held in 
Room 446, April 28, 1927, but requested 
an investigation of all the conditions 
having to do with the use or abuse of 
alcoholic beverages ‘within the four walls 
of the State House.’ 

“Mr. Forgrave’s original statement and 
supplementary statements made no refer- 
ence to members of the Legislature. 
Mr. Forgrave was the third to enter a 
demand for an investigation, his request 
following that of the state employees and 
the ministers. 

“He believed that with the general in- 
formation he had been receiving and the 
specific information which he had regarding 
the ‘party’ as well as the charges made by 
certain state employees and the demand of 
the clergy for a public investigation that a 
probe was justifiable. 

“The Legislature granted the request 
in part by passing an order calling only for 
an investigation of the alleged ‘party’ 
and the charges regarding the disappear- 
ance of alcoholic beverages from the store- 
room of the State House. 

“The Legislative Committee appointed 
to investigate the two particular incidents 
have conducted the investigation regard- 
ing the ‘party’ but have not as yet made 
their report to the Legislature. 

“In April, 1927, Mr. Forgrave, acting 
upon information brought to his office, 
employed a detective agency to check 
on proceedings at the State House follow- 
ing the prorogation of the Legislature. 
This agency was licensed by the state of 
Massachusetts and one of the two men 
who served as a detective was himself the 
head of the agency. A number of convic- 
tions in the criminal courts had already 
been secured on the testimony of these 
detectives while in the employ of various 
city and town officials. Nevertheless it de- 
veloped during the hearing before the 
Legislative Committee that the detectives 
employed by Mr. Forgrave, unknown to 
him, had court records, one for harboring 
aliens, the other for threatening violence. 
The testimony of these two detectives, 
however, concerning the ‘party’ was in no 
sense invalidated by any information 
brought forward, since the particular at- 
tack on these men had nothing to do with 
their veracity. Not a shred of evidence 
has yet appeared to disprove the contention 
of Mr. Forgrave that such a ‘party’ was 
actually held. 


Also, 


“Furthermore, when Mr. Kimball, su- 
perintendent of the building (State House), 
was called upon to testify he said that 
Room 446 was not assigned to any one for 
use on the evening of April 28, 1927. A 
few minutes later when Mr. Henry Noyes, 
one of the watchmen, was called upon to 
testify he admitted that while making his 
regular round of the fourth floor on that 
evening, about 6.30, there was a gathering 
in Room 446. 

“The Executive Committee is awaiting 
with interest the special Legislative Com- 
mittee’s report on both points to which 
they have been limited in their investiga- 
tion, that is, regarding the ‘party’ and the 
alleged disappearance of alcoholic bever- 
ages from the storeroom of the State 
House.”’ 

* * 


DR. CONRAD’S CHARGES 


It is to be regretted that Dr. Arcturus 
Z. Conrad did not see fit to have his 
evidence outlined at the proper place— 
the witness stand at the State House, not 
the pulpit of the Park Street Church. 
Governor Fuller, Commissioner Howard 


and the Legislature did everything pos- 


sible to let the dry critics substantiate 
their sensational charges. The Governor 
especially, who is dry both in principle and 
in practise, acted with vigor and courage. 
The Forgrave accusations simply collapsed. 
So did those presented to the Howard 
commission. They consisted of nothing 
but loose gossip. The clergymen who lent 
their names to the charges unquestionably 
acted in good faith, but they had too much 
faith in the intelligence and zeal of those 
to whom they listened. If a jury had tried 
the case it could have come to an im- 
mediate decision without leaving the box, 
or the court would have directed a verdict 
for the defendants. 

If Dr. Conrad speaks accurately, the 
charges are to be renewed on the stump 
during the fall campaign. Why? Mr. 
Forgrave and his associates have had their 
day in court. The basis of the charges 
which will echo from the stump is appar- 
ently the same as of those which fell to 
pieces on the stand. The sincere advocates 
of prohibition will damage their own cause 
by such procedure. They have already 
made a large part of the press “‘hostile,’’ 
to use Dr. Conrad’s word, not because they 
advocate drastic enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, but because of the methods which 
they use in presenting their side of the 
case and their failure to substantiate their 
charges. The public wants to know the 
facts of the situation, but has become im- 
patient at the loose talk which various 
persons confuse with facts.—Boston Herald, 
June 26. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 
July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S..A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* % 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


July 8 to Aug. 5. Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 
Dartmouth College. 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a.m. } 

mh 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Receord, D. D. 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. | 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. | 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark, 

+ # 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


July 8. West Paris, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Church is on street leading into vil- 
lage from Trap Corner, on State Highway No. 26. 

July 15. Norway, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen. Church is on Main Street in upper 
part of village. 

July 22. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, 
Rev. Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantie High- 
way, No, 1. just north of center of village. 

July 29. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
William Vaughan. Follow Highway No. 141 from 
east end of Belfast bridge. Church is just west of 
center of village. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. All day meeting. 
Morning speaker, Rev. George W. Sias; afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in center of 
village, opposite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 5. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner and is best 
reached via Camden. 

Leeds, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Church is at top of hill on road running west from 
Leeds Center. 

Aug. 12. Readfield 12m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
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eastern part of Damariscotta village, brariching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 

ce 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Necrology appointed by the 
Ferry Beach Park Association asks that it be noti- 
fied regarding any deaths of members that have oc- 
curred since its last annual meeting. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley,” 
1010 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
‘oe 
ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The fortieth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated) will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
beginning at 7 p. m. Saturday, July 14, 1928. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year, and 
for the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Howard H. Dawes, Secretary. 
ek 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Saturday, July 14. Opening Day. 

Sunday, July 15. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. 

Sunday, August 12. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G.S.S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 8. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ss 
A SEMINAR BY THREE DENOMINATIONS 


A Seminar on the Church and New England In- 
dustry is announced for next November. The 
preliminary plans are being arranged by Robert 
C. Dexter of the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, Hubert C. Her- 
ring of the Congregational Social Relations Depart- 
ment, and Harold Marshall of the Universalist 
Churches. 

The purpose of the Seminar is to provide for a 
serious study of the ethical obligations of the churches 
of New England in the presence of the industrial 
situation which faces this section of the country. 
The agenda of the Seminar will include presenta- 
tions of widely divergent points of view, both of 
the employer and of labor, to the end that all mem- 
bers of the Seminar may be able to win new per- 
spective on the industrial life of New England, and 
new ability to use the church as an agency for in- 
terpretation and mediation. 

The social seminar represents a new approach to 
social engineering. The churches, in times past, 
have indulged much in resolutions; these resolu- 
tions have their use, and their peril as well. A 
resolution may challenge, startle, or shock; but the 


Birthday Party. 
Sermon by Rev. George H. 


Sermon by Rev. George D. 


Meeting of the Hand-in- 
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seminar seeks to bring the fairer mood of mutual 
understanding and respect. 

The tentative dates for this Seminar have been 
set for Nov. 13, 14, 15. Membership in the Seminar 
will be open to all ministers and laymen and women 
who desire to share in the study. Any who are in- 
terested should write to Dr. Harold Marshall, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

Ee 2 
AN OHIO HOME-COMING 

The third anniversary at New Way, Ohio, a 
Home Coming, will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, erected in 1845, Sunday, July 8. Good 
sermons, brotherhood meeting, fine program and 
self-serving dinner. Rev. Sara Stoner, oldest pastor 
in Ohio, who built two houses of worship and who 
is a great missionary worker, wil have charge of the 
unveiling of the Clara Barton Universalist memorial. 

State Superintendent Stanley Stall has promised 
to be present. 

* 
CONVENTION CALL 


The sixteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, on Friday and 
Saturday, July 27 and 28, 1928. In connection 
with this convention an institute will be held, begin- 
ning on Thursday evening, July 26, and ending on 
Saturday forenoon, August 4. Every Universalist 
Sunday school is entitled to three delegates in ad- 
dition to its minister and superintendent. Large 
schools are allowed more representatives. Any 
number of non-voting attendants are welcome. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ae 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE ON THE 
FAMILY 


An intercollegiate Conference of the Middle At- 
lantic States Religious Liberals will be held in Bound 
Brook, N. J., from Oct. 18 to 21. 

Among those taking part will be Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Prof. Harry Overstreet, and Rev- 
John Howland Lathrop. 

Those interested are asked to correspond with 
Rev. Kenneth C, Walker, Chairman, care the 
American Unitarian Association, Room 1104, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City.. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Amelia Ketchum Lobdell 


Mrs. Amelia Ketchum Lobdell, widow of Bur- 
ton Harris Lobdell and for many years a resident 
of Victor, N. Y., died at her home in that place 
June 9, She had been in failing health for about 
two months and death was hastened by a fall on 
May 24, when she sustained a fractured hip. 

Amelia Ketchum was born in the town of East 
Bloomfield on June 25, 1848. Her parents, Nelson 
and Nancy Blaney Ketchum, moved their family to 
Victor when she was a girl, and she was educated in 
the public schools of Victor and the Ontario Female 
Seminary in Canandaigua. On March 19, 1873, 
she was married to Burton H. Lobdell, who died 
a few years ago. 

Mrs. Lobdell was an active member of St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church and of Gah-ayan-duk Chapter, 
O. E. S. She was also a valued member of Unity 
Club. 

Mrs. Lobdell is survived by a sister, Mrs. Delia 
K. May, a brother, George W. Ketchum; a son, 
Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell; a daughter, Miss Marion 
F. Lobdell, and two grandchildren, Nelson L. and 
Marian E. Lobdell, all of Victor. 

Funeral services were held at the home June 11, 
Rev. B. F. Butler of Rochester officiating. Inter- 
ment was made in the Boughton Hill cemetery. 

Benjamin Spinney 

Benjamin Franklin Spinney, prominent Lynn 
banker, business man and philanthropist, died at his 
home in that city, June 21, in his ninety-sixth year. 
Flags on all publie buildings in Lynn were at half- 
staff on that day. 

Mr. Spinney was active in many lines. He was 
one of the organizers and the first president of the 
Lynn Hospital. He was president of the National 
Security Bank, and its successor, the Security Trust 
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Company Bank of Lynn, for thirty-five years. For 
many years he was president of the Thomson 
Electric Welding Company, and was one of the first 
directors of the Thomson-Houston Electric of Lynn, 
now known as the General Electric Company. He 
was instrumental in bringing the original company to 
Lynn from New Britain, Ct. He also served as 
president of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company, and for more than fifty years was a 
trustee of the Lynn Institution for Savings. 

He was a member of the Oxford Club of Lynn, 
an honorary member of the University Club of Bos- 
ton, and one of the organizers of the Whiting Club. 

On Novy. 4, 1858, he married Miss Sarah Stetson 
Caswell, of Concord, who died on Aug. 15, 1915. 
A son, Frank C. Spinney of Lynn, survives him. 

Mr. Spinney was a prominent member of the 
Universalist church of Lynn, and in his will gave it 
$5,000, with a provision by which $25,000 more will 
come to it eventually. 

Funeral services were held at the home June 23, 
conducted by Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor of the Lynn 
church, assisted by Dr. Lee S. McCollester. 


Franklin Noyes Calderwood 


Franklin Noyes Calderwood died at his home in 
Portland, Maine, May 28, at the age of seventy-six. 
He was born in North Haven and went to Port- 
land when a boy,.learning the baking business as he 
left school, and was identified with that business 
for fifty-six years. At the time of his death he was 
president of the F. N. Calderwood Baking Com- 
pany. He was a member of Harmony Lodge of Odd 
Fellows and Anchor Lodge of Rebekahs. 

His wife, to whom he was married Oct. 6, 1875, 
survives him. He also leaves a son, Mellen G. 
Calderwood, treasurer of the F. N. Calderwood 
Baking Company, a daughter, Mrs. William Robert 
Huston, both of Portland, and a brother, Elmer E. 
Calderwood, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Calderwood was a loyal Universalist, a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Messiah. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday, May 30. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a2 BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October 15th 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A, DEWICK, President. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. . Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
To fold in envelope. 60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “‘Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


The Eternal Spirit 
in the Daily Round 


Meditations for the Modern Mind 
by 
Frank Carleton Doan, Ph. D. 


~ With an introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers 


and a preface by Harold E. B. Speight 


Those who knew him, will not need to 
be told that Frank Doan was one of the 
rare spirits of our time. Intensely modern 
minded, he kept equally that timeless 
sense of the Eternal which has been the 
bread of life to the great spirits of every 
age. 

Those who still realize the necessity 
of hours of inner quiet and who would 
meditate if they but knew how, will find 
in this book many doors that open inward 
and upward. 


Price, Two Dollars. 


Harper and Brothers Publishers 
Established 1817 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


—_—_—_—— 


The only Universalist College 


west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 6 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. : 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new. 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


The bell rang. 
feet and shook his clenched fist toward the 
smiling blue sky. The sun shone brightly, 
and the birds sang blithely. For all the 
rest of the world there was laughter and 
pleasure, but not for him. His world lay 


Slowly he rose to his 


a broken bubble at his feet. All was dis- 
mal. There was no justice. For the first 
time this semester he had come to class 
prepared and the professor had cut.— 
Brown Jug. 

3 Oa: 

“And after he kissed you three times, 
then what?” 

“Well—then he began to get senti- 
mental.’’—Life. 

* * 

Adolph Saxe, inventor of the saxophone, 
during his lifetime, was knocked down a 
flight of stairs, swallowed a pin, was 
burned twice, drank poison, and was 
nearly asphyxiated, and blown up. His 
grievances were great but he managed to 
even the score.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

* * 

New 12-gage single-barrel shotgun, used 
one day, for laying hens.—Toronto Tele- 
gram. 

* * 

Caller: ‘I have here the scenario for a 
distinctly novel film. It is a simple story 
woven round the life of a sexton.”’ 

Movie Magnate: ‘“‘Ah, that’s the stuff 
we want. Anything goes that’s got sex in 
it.”’—London Opinion. 

* * 

Ballplayer: ““We gave the umpire fifty 
bucks to let us win the game.’’ 

Friend: ‘‘And still you lost?’’ 

Player: “‘Yeah — the umpire was 
crooked.’’—Life. 

* * 
Cemetery Lots 

Two crypts in Forest Lawn Mausoleum. 
Owner leaving—Ad in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

* * 

Chicago, May 14. (A. P.)—Six black- 
hand letters were delivered to police yes- 
terday by a dead man.—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 

* * 

Servant: ‘‘The doctor’s here, sir.’’ 

Absent-minded Man: “I can’t see him. 
Tell him I’m sick.’’—Lafayette Lyre. 

* * 

The only reason a great many American 
families don’t own an elephant is that 
they have never been offered an elephant 
for a dollar down and easy weekly pay- 
ments.— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

“Do you know a reliable fortune teller?’ 

“Well, Dun and Bradstreet are rather 
good.’’—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

He: ‘‘Come on up to our house to-night.’’ 

She: “I can’t—I’m going to see ‘Tristan 
and Isolde.’ ”’ 

“Well, bring ’em along!’’—Life. 
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Books for Your Vacation 


What are you taking for the “rainy day?” 
Here are suggestions from various people whose business it is to know, 


and to know about, books. 


Good books that are all interesting, some of them even thrilling. 
Will Durant can make “The Story of Philosophy” grip like ‘“The Greene 


Murder Case.”’ 


“Bismarck” and “Disraeli” are no less fascinating than ‘“T'rader 
Horn” or ‘Safari’ or “Herbert Hoover.” 

If you don’t want to pack and carry the books with you, send us 
your summer address and the time you will be there, and the books will 


be there, too. 


Mirrors of Youth. By Marian King. 
$2.00. 
A new anthology with a new viewpoint. 
Poems that have “put a spirit of youth 
in everything.”’ 


Burning Bush. By Louis Untermeyer. 
$2.00. 
One of the thoughtful younger poets of 
our generation has here reached full 
maturity and high power. 


Red Rust. 
$2.50. 
Some of the reasons why the farmer of 

the newer West is in revolt against the 
older East will be understood by those 
who read Red Rust, not to speak of the 
fact that they will make the acquaintance 
of a real man. 


Trader Horn. 
$4.00. 

“T never prophesy, but I would wager 
that his book will be read by countless 
readers with gusto as great as I felt my- 
self,’’ says John Galsworthy. Up to date 
the sale of nearly 200,000 copies has 
proved that Galsworthy can prophesy. 
Make the old man’s acquaintance during 
your vacation. 


By Cornelia James Cannon. 


By Alfred Aloysius Horn. 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure. 

By Robert Graves. $3.00. 

A thrilling story by his close friend of 
one of the most amazing figures of our 
time, who made and unmade Oriental 
sovereigns, scolded British Cabinets, and 
personally reproved the King of England. 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as ‘‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.” History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Safari. By Martin Johnson, $5.00. 

Trader Horn and Safari together will 
give you a real experience of Africa, not 
simply a story about Africa. And the 
pictures in Safari are among the best we 
have ever seen. 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. $3.00. 

The story of twenty-five years’ achieve- 
ment before most of us knew of his exist- 
ence, supplemented by a record of his 
later and better-known work. 


The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. $3.50. 
A criticism of present-day scientific 
thought that will help you to understand 
both its sense and its nonsense. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
By Willa Cather. $2.50. 
An epic of the Great American Desert, 
beautifully told. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Van Dine. $2.00. 
If you haven’t read this, be sure you 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 

“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 
please nearly everybody.”’—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. 


The Story of Philosophy. 

Durant. $5.00. 

Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s library. ‘‘A whole University 
Extension Course.’’ 


By S. 8S. 


By Will 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Order TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


